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The pleasure and pain of 
excavating old treasure 


More than any other kind of entertainment, videogames are obsessed with 
the future, and we don't always make time to look back. As 2015 kicks in, 
are we thinking hard about all of the great games we didn't get around to 
playing in 2014, vowing to try them now that release schedules have 
calmed down? Or are we fixated instead on the new PS4 games from 
Sony's PlayStation Experience? ls it too soon to be thinking about what 
may be at GDC? ls it out of order to even consider E3’s lineup in June? 

With regulars such as Time Extend, we make an organised effort to 
consider the past, and our recent replay of Uncharted 2: Among Thieves 
provided a timely primer for this issue’s cover story. In E275, we focused 
on the considerable strengths of Nathan Drake's best adventure to date, 
but playing it again, five years on from its release, also reveals a number 
of cracks we simply didn’t notice the first time around. What once felt so 
slickly executed now seems weirdly clunky in places. (And we're not 
talking about that Lazarevié fight, which was always rough.) The reality, of 
course, is that every high-octane thirdperson action game of 2009 was 
clunky in places. Our expectations have been ratcheting up slowly, year 
on year, as technology has evolved alongside game makers’ artistry, to 
the extent that even the most seemingly bulletproof games of the PS3 era 
feel a little ragged around the edges in the unforgiving glare of 2015. 

That Uncharted 2 feels this way today is good news for Naughty Dog 
because it leaves plenty on the table to work with. And it's doing so not by 
papering over cracks, but by rethinking Uncharted at an elemental level, 
creating something with aspirations of standing alongside The Last Of Us. 

As Naughty Dog moves on, so do we by opening our doors to new 
freelance contributors. If you're interested in being a part of Edge — and 
particularly if you have experience working on features, interviews and 
reviews — submit your copy samples via edge@futurenet.com. 
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Experience points 


Why Sony's communityfocused PlayStation Experience 


was just what game-hungry PS4 owners needed 


hile it wasn't like Sony had any 

choice in the matter, PlayStation's 
20th anniversary could hardly have 
arrived at a better time. Its Las Vegas 
event, PlayStation Experience (PSX), was 
designed to commemorate two decades 
in the console business, but the company 
was already in celebratory mood, with 
Р54 sales well ahead of its rivals. Indeed, 
as SCEA president Shawn Layden took 
o the stage to introduce "two intense 
days of all things PlayStation", he opened 
by reminding us all that PS4 is now the 
astestselling home console of all time. 








And yet, even as Sony was keen to 
mark its achievements to date, PSX 
represented a chance to look to the 
uture. lts hardware may be selling well, 
but this has not been Sony's strongest 
year from a creative standpoint, and PS4 
owners could be forgiven for wondering 





when their console was going to live up 
to its prelaunch billing. With numerous 
high-profile delays and big games 
arriving with bugs and online issues 







20.20, 


Anniversary 





SCEA chief Shawn 
Layden loses the 
suit in Las Vegas to 
celebrate 20 years 
of PlayStation 


[none more damning than DriveClub), 
Sony has had to rely on remasters and 
ports of indie favourites to prop up the 
release schedule. Over the past six 
months, Microsoft has regained some 
ground, and you could now easily make 
a case for it having the stronger roster of 
exclusives. And with NPD numbers for 
November showing Xbox One outselling 
PSA in the US for a change, Sony had 
something to prove. 
Though press were present, PSX 
2014 was an event with a firm focus 
on community. Notably, it began with 
footage of and voiceovers 
from fans - nothing too 
sel-aggrandising, just 
people talking honestly 
about what games mean to 
them. "We continue to be 
humbled by your passion," 
said Layden, dressed down 
in a Kratos Tshirt, with 
Sony's other hosts in 
similarly casual attire. This 
consciously more informal approach was 
a world apart from a sharp-suited ЕЗ 
presentation. The message was obvious: 
we're just like you. And if it wasn't entirely 
convincing, the effort was appreciated. It 
helped that Sony chose presenters wisely: 
the likeable Adam Boyes introduced 
Destiny's PlayStation-exclusive content by 
making a loot cave gag that was more 
warmly received than the DLC bonuses. 
CG trailers were conspicuous by their 
absence. A demonstration of Uncharted 
4 began with the words "the following 
footage is running entirely in realtime on 
a PlayStation 4 system”, and that was 
true of just about everything that followed. 








We saw enough 
announcements to 
make us wonder 
whether Sony 
might be leaving 
itself short for E3 


Viewers of the livestream might have 
been surprised by the apparently muted 
reaction to A Thief's End, but you can 
blame the sound team for cutting out 
crowd noise whenever a video was 
playing. In the auditorium, the response 
was raucous. Questions were asked 
about how much of a mechanical 
advance had been made over its 
predecessors — questions answered on 
p54 — but visually the game is a cut 
above everything else on PS4 to date. 

A strong start, then, and there were 
plenty of crowd-pleasers to come. We 
saw new trailers of existing 
games, and witnessed 
enough announcements to 
make us wonder whether 
Sony might be leaving 
itself short for E3 in June. 
Many of them were 
aimed at pleasing players 
rather than press or trade, 
though our delight at the 
news of Yakuza 5% 
localisation was as great as anyone's. 
Applause also greeted the imminent 
arrival of Suikoden | and Il on Vita, with 
SCEA Third Party Production director Gio 
Corsi announcing portable versions of 
Super Time Force Ultra, The Banner 
Saga, Octodad, TowerFall Ascension 
and Resident Evil Revelations 2. 


Meanwhile, the ebullient 
Yoshinori Ono managed to work the 
crowd to a frenzy for the already-leaked 
Street Fighter V, while EA earned itself a 
bit of goodwill as Peter Moore made 
three of the publisher's games available 
to download for free for the duration of > 
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Beyond the colouration and logo, there's little in common between the Limited 
Edition PS4 and its distant ancestor, but its DualShock 4 controller, despite being 
massively overhauled since the original PS1 joypad, tingles the nostalgia glands 
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MILLION KILLS * 


USING MONTE CARLO AND HAWKMC JON ) 


From Exotic rifles to quixotic trifles, there was something for everyone at PSX. Blockbusters and indies rubbed 
shoulders, while Project Morpheus offered a glimpse of the future. 2015's lineup has remarkable breadth 
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SUPER TIME FORCE ULTRA 

Capy’s updated temporal shooter is coming to both 
Р54 and Vita, with Shuhei Yoshida as a playable 
character. It sounds like an Internet joke gone too far, 
but it was amusing to watch the pixellated exec firing 
tweet missiles and emoticons from his smartphone. 





ENTER THE GUNGEON 

Part twin-stick shooter, part procedural dungeon- 
crawler, this top-down blaster has a hint of Vlambeer 
about it. It's in development at Dodge Roll, a studio 
founded by ex-Mythic Entertainment staff. Publisher 
Devolver Digital may well have another hit here. 


THE FOREST 

Endnight Games’ sandbox survival horror is still in 
Early Access, but it’s been confirmed for a PS4 release 
this year. It’s dark, uncompromising, and alarmingly 
popular — and given the success of Outlast early in 
PS4's life, it's little wonder Sony snapped this up. 


KILLING FLOOR 2 

With depressing inevitability, online complaints forced 
Tripwire Interactive president John Gibson to explain 
the PC-centric studio's reasons for bringing its FPS to 
PS4 - it's still coming to PC, of course. And the game? 
Fast-paced, gore-soaked zombie slaying, as before. 


the two-day event. More big names 
arrived: Tim Schafer didn't just confirm 
Broken Age for Vita and PS4, but 
surprised with Day Of The Tentacle: 
Special Edition. Yet Sony spent plenty of 
time showcasing more offbeat fare: Keita 
Takahashi and Robin Hunicke baffled 
everyone with a trailer for Wattam, while 
Giant Sparrow's glimpse of its follow-up 
to The Unfinished Swan, What Remains 
Of Edith Finch?, looked like a similarly 
rich, melancholic treat. Few could fail to 
notice the breadth of the games on show, 
with room reserved for Kickstarter RPG 
Darkest Dungeon and pixel-art side- 
scroller Skytorn alongside blockbusters 
such as Batman: Arkham Knight. 
Not everything came off, of course. 
Sony hasn't mastered conciseness, and 
some attendees were visibly flagging as 
it passed the two-hour mark. Attractive 
set dressing and magnificent facial hair 
aside, The Order: 1886 looks to have 
little going for it. David Jaffe's heartfelt 
thanks to fans for supporting his family for 
20 years was soured by a poorly chosen 
turn of phrase afterwards, and it was a 
strange choice to close on Drawn To 
Death, a high-concept, low-art multiplayer 





arena shooter that looked crude in every 
sense — understandably so in pre-alpha 
state. Square Enix, however, took the 
wooden spoon, teasing the crowd with 
the Final Fantasy VII logo before revealing 
that the PC port of the original — not a 
remake - was coming to PlayStation 4. 
The uncomfortable silence that followed 
suggested Sony knew what it was doing 
when it muted the mics for the livestream. 


Nonetheless, this was a show 
with real substance, and the generosity 
continued once the presentation had 
concluded. With around 800 game 
kiosks, queues were for the most part 
reasonable, while playable demos were 
often lengthy. At E3, attendees were 
limited to five minutes with The Order; 
here, you could stay on for half an hour. 
Away from the show floor, Sony 
hosted a series of panels covering all 
aspects of development, though these 
were targeted at players rather than 
developers, suggesting Sony had taken a 
few pointers from PAX. Impressively, these 
were no mere PR exercises. A discussion 
looking back at ten years of God Of War 
saw a panel including God Of War Il 


GANG BEASTS 

This knockabout brawler has won plenty of admirers 
on the event circuit, and now developer Bone Loaf is 
bringing its physics-based mayhem to PS4 with a 
little help from Double Fine. It’s another to add to 
the growing list of great local multiplayer games. 
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THE BANNER SAGA 

We can vouch for how good the Ralph Bakshi-inspired 
art of Stoic's grim strategy-RPG looks when given the 
big-screen treatment, so a PS4 port will surely look 
sumptuous. And with its Ul already smartly designed 
for touchscreens, it may be an even better fit on Vita. 


director Cory Barlog talk over early 
ootage from when the game was known 
as Dark Odyssey, and a rough cut of 
ratos riding Pegasus set to Kenny 
Loggins’ Danger Zone. 

A Storytelling In Video Games panel 
eaturing Naughty Dog's Neil Druckmann, 
Media Molecule’s Rex Crowle and 
Double Fine's Tim Schafer would 
undoubtedly have been a highlight at 
GDC and was naturally a draw here. 
Tellingly, Sony encouraged audience 
participation wherever possible: in a 
session where Troy Baker and Ashley 
Johnson discussed voice acting, 
attendees were asked to step up and 
deliver lines that would later be spliced 
into cutscene footage of God Of War Ill. 
The results were mixed, but everyone 
seemed to be having a good time. 

Any whispers that complacency 
might have been setting in at Sony were 
dispelled by what was a convincing 
show, then - for its home console 
division, at least. Sony perhaps needed 
PSX more than it would be prepared to 
admit, but over the course of a weekend 
it worked hard to remind players why 
they bought a PS4 in the first place. I 
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STRANDED DEEP 


Lost in deeper blue 


Beam Team's fight for survival takes place in 
the sun — and with absolutely zero zombies 


here's a plane, an explosion, and then 

you wind up on a desert island with 
neither your favourite albums nor a luxury 
to call your own. This is Stranded Deep, 
a rare survival game where you don't 
have to worry about zombies, but sharks 
and starvation are another matter. 

It's the debut project from Brisbane- 
based Beam Team, AKA Ben Massey 
апа Sam Edwards. For Massey, it's the 
result of many smaller experiments, most 
notably SF shooter Livalink. “| had always 
dabbled in game development and 
committed most of my teenage years to 
learning the industry. | was interested 
in being a one-man band at the time, 
which allowed me to vaguely learn the 
process of each aspect of game 


“| think 


development and figure out 
my areas of specialty." 
Edwards, meanwhile, 
comes from a programming 
family, and came to Beam 
Team after changing career 
from running a self-owned 
painting business to do 
something he really loved. 
"It's quite ridiculous for 
us to look back on what 
we initially envisioned for Stranded 
Deep," says Massey. “The project 
started fairly simple but quickly adapted 
to our ‘want, want, want’ attitude. 
Because we were creating what felt so 
original to us, it quickly became hard 
to come up with new material, which 
resulted in many days of head scratching. 
Luckily, we both have similar interests, 
we're both perfectionists, and we take 
what we do very seriously.” 


The best example of this is the 
water. It would have been easy to simply 
treat it as a barrier, but Stranded Deep's 
complex technologies open up a whole 


a lot of 
people wonder 
how they'd 
handle being 

in an extreme 
situation like this” 


new undersea world for exploration, 
complete with elements such as buoyancy 
simulation, sea foam, god rays to 
illuminate the exploration, and sharks. 

"The great thing about being indie 
is that we can create the game we've 
always wanted to play,” says Massey. 
"It started off as trying to capture a 
reallife horror experience that didn't 
involve the supernatural. The thought of 
sharks, deep open water, and isolation 
terrified us, so we went with that. Islands 
act as a safe haven, but at the same 
time they're surrounded by extremely 
dangerous oceans. Snakes, urchins and 
poisonous fish are all very real threats, 
and we love that you're forced into 
these areas for food, loot and travel.” 

"| get annoyed by 
zombies after a while," 
Edwards says. “I'm like, 
‘Oh, would you go away! 
| just want to craft, build 
and explore.’ We've 
traded the fear of, ‘Oh no, 
they're coming!’ for, ‘If | 
want to live, I'm going to 
have to go out there!” 

Specifically, survival in 
Stranded Deep involves finding materials 
to build shelter and tools, seeking food 
and warmth, and making the tools 
required to explore. Massey lists as 
inspirations the likes of Castaway, Open 
Water, Kon-Tiki, and “even TV series like 
Survivorman and Dude, You're Screwed. 
They all cover that similar ‘lone survival’ 
setting that had never really been 
introduced to the gaming world. | think a 
lot of people wonder how they'd handle 
being in an extreme situation like this. For 
me, the lure is having such a great 
sandbox to survive and even thrive in, 
while being a little scared that a wrong 
move could wipe out all my hard work...” 
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1 
- 
Beam Team is Ben 
Massey (top) and Sam 


Edwards. Stranded 
Deep is its debut game 





Game concept art 
always involves a raft 
of images; Beam Team 
has taken it more 
literally than most. 
Sharks, meanwhile, 
will provide danger, 
alongside urchins 

and poisonous fish 






The sea bed is surprisingly untapped 
in games, and, for Massey, that means 
lots of freedom. “Part of our approach to 
making it work here, though, is blending 
sea and surface together, and making it 
interesting to explore in and of itself. A lot 
of games tend to focus heavily on one 
апа abandon the other. Most underwater 
titles lean toward a lush, oversaturated 
Finding Nemo reef look, whereas we set 
out to portray the real diversity of ocean 
biomes. It's been a great way to break 
up environment development, since 
underwater scenes are so alien.” 

Later, the plan is to add multiplayer — 
with the success of Rust et al, it would 
be crazy not to. The lone survival test, 
however, is taking the lead here, using 
procedurally generated content to keep 
things fresh. “I genuinely think our 
procedural system saved our sanity... but 
don't get me wrong, it's been a massive 
pain," admits Massey, who would like to 
see procedural tech used more often in 
mainstream titles. “I still get surprised and 
excited by different formations, and often 
end up getting distracted while testing 
a simple mechanic. Next thing | know, 
l've sailed to another island." 

lts output, however, along with the 
exact implementation of the survival 
elements and range of activities on the 
island, will be guided by the response to 
the Early Access build. "We're going to 
use Early Access to let the game grow to 
its full potential, rather than a 'this is what 
we have so far’ bug-catching exercise,” 
says Massey, who is aware that several 
premature launches have somewhat 
soured the mood for survival games. 
“Our original goal was to create a 





unique survival title, and we think we're 
on track. We also want to help reverse 
the bad reputation the genre seems to be 
getting with Early Access if we can." B 


Beam Team isn't factoring mental stress into its sim. It 
was tried, but didn't feel as effective to the creators as 
the less subjective trials of survival on a desert island 





The procedural generator is unlikely to serve up a happy, Swiss Family Robinson-style 
island for your marooned adventurer. To survive means exploring far darker territory 











Stranded Deep is based 
on the Unity engine, 
though Beam Team points 
out that having your core 
tech as a household name 
isn't necessarily a plus. 
^| think gamers can be 
quite judgmental when it 
comes to a Unity title, 
when it really all comes 
down to the developer," 
sighs Massey. 

"Creating a game 
like Stranded Deep has 
actually meant we needed 
to create 99.9 per cent 
of content and systems 
ourselves," says Edwards. 
“It might seem like more 
work in the long run, but 
that's how we like it. 
We know it’s ours, not 
a bunch of packages 
slapped together. 
And if anything goes 
wrong, we can fix it!” 


13 


Baer received many awards, 
including the Game Developers 
Choice Pioneer award and America's 
National Medal of Technology. While 
he's best known for his videogame 
work, he also created memory toy 
Simon, and was inducted into the 
National Inventors Hall 0f Fame 


RALPH 
ВАЕК 


1922-2014 


Ralph Baer, often referred to as the 
father of videogames, died aged 92 
on December б. Born in Germany as 
Rudolf Heinrich Baer, his family fled to 
the US before the Second World War 
and he went on to create the world's 
first home videogame console; initially 
referred to as the Brown Box, it was 
marketed as Magnavox's Odyssey 
in 1972. As well as laying the 
foundations for modern videogames, 
he created the first console peripheral, 
a lightgun, and was a keen inventor. 
“Ralph always seemed to be 
ahead of other people,” remembers 
American Classic Arcade Museum 
curator Gary Vincent. “He took 
Duck Hunt on the NES and built a 
detection unit that sat on the top of 
the television. You threw Nerf balls 
at the screen instead of using a gun. 
He was doing this in 1990, but now 
you look at things like Wii or Kinect... 
Ralph was ahead of his time." | 
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containing: 
+ REPLICA KNIGHT'S + SYMBOL STICKERS 
VIAL PENDANT + ARTWORK POSTCARDS 
+ WOVEN COAT OF ARMS IN WAX SEALED ENVELOPE 
PATCHES FOR ISABEAU + ‘THE KNIGHT'S ARSENAL’ 
AND GALAHAD DLC 





PRE-ORDER NOW a amazon.co.uk 
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TALK/ARCADE 


Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthtuls 





“When I said, “Let's 
do a Kickstarter for 
this,” | was actually 
ioking, but five seconds 
later my brain said, Yeah, 
that's a good idea.” 


The Cave and Maniac Mansion designer Ron Gilbert reveals 
new pointand-click Thimbleweed Park's shaky provenance 











“If you don't like it and 

it's offensive to you, then 
you don't buy it. But for 
a group of people to try 


"Usually, I'll be in the 
bathtub = it's like, ‘Oh, 
there it is!’ Or I'll be 
sleeping, and the melody 


to make that decision 

for millions of people... 
flies in the face of 
everything that free 
society is based on.” 


is in my head. It really 
doesn't happen at 
work, it's always 
outside of the office." 


Apparently, composer Koji 
Kondo dreams up Mario 
themes while covered in suds 


Take-Two's Karl Slatoff on 
GTAVs trouble down under 








"| apologise unreservealy 

for my behaviour at the 
committee meeting and 

realise it fell short of 
what is expected of a 
Member of Parliament." 


Tory MP Nigel Mills regrets picking Candy Crush Saga over The Sailors Dream 








ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 





Game Armed Resistance 
Manufacturer Universal Space 


Armed Resistance is a thirdperson 
arena shooter from Universal 
Space that recalls the chunky, 
bullet-strewn brawling of Sega's 
Outtrigger. With support for up 
to 16 linked cabinets, two eight- 
strong teams compete for the 
most points by the end of each 
round. Points are scored through 
kills and by taking control of 
enemy base stations, while the 
match will end early if you destroy 
the opposing team's 'core'. 

If there aren't 16 players or cabs 
available, the remaining slots are 
filled by Al. The units themselves 
are transforming robots, which 
do as good a job as the officially 
licensed games in evoking the 
spirit of Hasbro's toy line. 

Gameplay is fast-paced, with 
plenty of screen-rumbling 
explosions, and there are three 
stages on which to wage war: 
Harbour, Desert Storm and Ruins. 
While it looks great, the robots’ 
turning circles are surprisingly 
sluggish, compounded by the lack 
of a strafing manoeuvre. Universal 
Space has implemented a gentle 
autoaim, however, and there's still 
time for movement to be tweaked 
before the final build. But one 
aspect that already works well 
is the robots' transformation, 
triggering a satisfyingly clunky 
animation and a Hasbro-lawyer- 
baiting sound effect. The game is 
slated to appear in arcades soon. 
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My Favourite Game 
Ghostpoet 


The UK musician on his videogame-obsessed mum, the 
glories of Los Santos, and the trouble with Liverpool FC 


baro Ejimiwe, AKA Ghostpoet, 

has had a lot on his plate lately, 
what with putting out three albums in four 
years, touring all over the world, and 
lending his talents to other projects, such 
as Body Of Songs and Africa Express. 
In between it all, though, he’s still made 
time to pick his way through Los Santos. 


Growing up, what was your 
favourite gaming platform? 
Actually, my introduction to computer 
games came through my mum — she was 
obsessed with them. She would buy all 
he consoles, so we had a Spectrum, a 
ES, a Mega Drive and a Master 
System. We also had that one with the 
controllers that you turned like a dial – 
he old table tennis thing. It’s funny, 
because nowadays I've actually got 
his app on my phone that recreates 
hose ZX Spectrum sounds that it'd 
make when a game was loading. | 
just love that sound. It's like а mixture 
of a fax machine and some message 
rom outer space. 





With all of those machines to hand, 
you must have been a popular kid in 
the playground at school. 

Not really! My mum only really bought 
platform games, so we had Mario, and 
we had Sonic, and... What was that 
one on the Spectrum? Bubble Bobble! 
Yeah, we'd play that... They were good 
games, but | did get a bit bored of them. 
| wanted a bit more of a challenge. 


Did any of those early soundtracks 
inspire you towards a music career? 
Well, l've never been really bothered by 


GHOST LITE 
London-based singer- 
songwriter Obaro 
Ejimiwe adopted his 
Ghostpoet moniker for 
2010 debut EP The 
Sound Of Strangers. 
His wordplay and 
late-night melodies 
earned a Mercury Prize 
nomination in 2011, 
for Peanut Butter 
Blues & Melancholy 
Jam. Some Say | So | 
Say Light followed in 
2013. Ejimiwe is set 
to release a third 
studio LP in 2015, 
Shedding Skin, which 
finds him stripping his 
sound back to organic 
instrumentation and 
drawing from what 
he's seen and heard 
to inspire more 
enlightening verse. 





the chiptune scene. Some of those old 
soundtracks were amazing, though = 
Street Fighter and Streets Of Rage, and 
the old Mario and Sonic games. They 
could be great. 


Once upon a time, the game industry 
was dominated by Mario versus 

Sonic - which of those games did 

you prefer back then? 

Sonic was speedier, with all the loops 
and stuff — it was rollercoaster fast. But 
Mario had something more to it. It wasn't 
just about speed. But | liked both. 


You mentioned the 

ZX Spectrum app on 
your phone - do you 
usually use mobile 
devices to play games 
nowadays, or do 

you have traditional 
consoles at home too? 
usually play games 
during downtime, when 
'm not working on a record or gigging a 
ot. Right now I'm between things, so Гуе 
got the new Football Manager. It can be 
quite life consuming! l've spent a lot of 
ime over the years trying to get Liverpool 
o win games — it's not as easy as just 
buying up the best players. | play FIFA on 
he PS3, too, and I'm really into that EA 
boxing game series, Fight Night. When 
are they going to bring a new one of 
hose out? They're due one now. I've 
played around with Call Of Duty, but | 
just don't have the speed you need in 
your reactions to play that — everyone is 
way better than me, and | get frustrated, 
and then | can't be arsed with it. l've got 


il 





ve spent a lot of 
time trying to get 
Liverpool to win 
games - it's not as 
easy as just buying 
the best players" 


the latest Grand Theft Auto, too. | clocked 
that. Is that what people call that, still? 


"Beat" is more popular. 

Beat? Nah, | still use "clocked". "Beat" 
sounds weird. But, yeah, I've finished 
Grand Theft Auto. | liked LA Noire, too — 
| like games like that, where you have to 
use your brain a bit, when | do get the 
chance to properly sit down with them. 


Finished | Ain't featured on the 
soundtrack to Sleeping Dogs. Do you 
see games as a valuable outlet for 
musicians these days? 

It's a good thing that music 
is getting into games like 
that. My dream would 

be to get a song on FIFA, 
because | love that game. 
Games can sell in 
ridiculous numbers, and 
they represent great 
opportunities to have your 
music heard by millions of 
people. I’m always pleased when | hear 
music by people | know in videogames. 


And what's your favourite game of all? 
Probably the new GTA, you know. | love 
the radio aspect to it, combined with the 
graphics, and the whole world of the 
game. But | love the franchise. I've been 
big into it for a while, and | love the 
storylines — it's like a Hollywood film that 
you can play. It's great to just drive 
around the city, hearing everything that is 
going on, and seeing all these different 
things. 175 just so huge. There are aspects 
of it I'm not so into, but you have to 
admire that level of craftsmanship. B 





Ejimiwe's childhood 
involved lots of different 
8bit and 16bit formats, and 
nowadays he still uses a 
variety of platforms for 
games, from mobiles to PCs 


Sophia Spring 
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STORY 
Playing With My Son 
www.bit.ly/1IADhAS 
Inspired by a trick described 
by Steve Martin on his 1978 
album A Wild And Crazy Guy, 
the suggestion being to set 
school-age kids up for a fall 
by teaching them the wrong 
meanings of words when 
they're three, XOXO Festival 
co-founder Andy Baio set 
about experimenting with his 
own son. But rather than 
ensure Eliot couldn't ask to be 
excused to use the toilet, Andy 
decided to force the boy to 
play through the games of his 
own youth in chronological 
order, starting with arcade 
and Atari VCS titles such as 
Asteroids and Zaxxon — all the 
while withholding modern 
games in an attempt to see if 
Eliot would better appreciate 
games with smaller budgets as 
a result. Now, ten years since 
he began this not entirely 
scientific experiment, Andy has 
published his findings, and the 
results are heartwarming. 





VIDEO 


Shodan's reveal 
www.bit.ly/16yu9y6 
Polycount forum user Mr Smo 
has spent the past few months 
recreating a legendary gaming 
moment using CryEngine 3. 
The sequence in question is 
the terrifying one when rogue 
Al Shodan chooses to reveal 
herself in classic sci-fi horror 
shooter System Shock 2. 
Fifteen years later, it has 

lost none of its impact. But 
where wall and floor panels 
simply dropped away in the 
original, here they buckle 
inward in a shower of sparks, 
rupturing internal pipelines 
that spew gasses as the screen 
shakes violently. We only wish 
we could see more. At least 
you can follow Smo's process 
at www.bitly.com/1kkb7KG. 






WEB GAME 


Screened 
www.bit.ly/1ANyO8b 
The theme for Ludum Dare 31, 
“the entire game on one 
screen,“ is fitting for browser 
play. But being restricted to a 
single screen doesn't preclude 
scope, as Charlotte Gore's 
brilliantly sadistic Screened 
proves. A Super Meat Boy- 
style platformer in which you 
control a simple white dot, 
Screened takes place on a 
single level made up of a 
crooked mess of platforms. 
There are two doors marked 
“exit' at the base of this 
construction; each time you 
reach one, the level's colour 
scheme flips between red 

and blue and the opposite 
door lights up. Every success 
brings new obstacles, including 
forcefields, spinning saw 
blades, and deadly pools of 
water. Dying sends you back to 
the entrance, and all the while 
the punk soundtrack screeches 
at you. It's a punishing game, 
but oddly inescapable. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


ARCADE STICK 


Mad Catz Tournament Edition 2 
store.madcatz.com/Ultra-Street-Fighter-IV 

With Guilty Gear Xrd (p108) soon on shelves, Street Fighter V (p48) 
exclusive to PS4, Ultra SFIV on the way too, and the DualShock 4 
D-pad not quite up to the task, it's time for a stick upgrade. Never 
one to miss an opportunity, market leader Mad Catz has announced 
a new version of its near-perfect Tournament Edition stick that's 
compatible with both PS3 and PS4. Expect the usual Sanwa Denshi 
parts and rock-solid build quality, but a new hinge-top design gives 
screwdriver-free access to the internals. And while it won't be of 
much use to mere mortals, an option to lock the Start/Options 
buttons will be well received on the tournament scene, where 

an accidental pause means that you forfeit the round. 
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End-of-year reveals 
Anticipation enough to 
take the edge off the 
January slowdown 


At Last Guardian 
Fumito Ueda's project 


continues under "new 
conditions". Р54, then? 


Thrones atones 
Sony adjusts Game 
Of Thrones Р54 prices 
and promises refunds 


Just clicks 

Day Of The Tentacle 

and Grim Fandango are 
ones to pick up on PS4 


End-of-year reveals 
So, Christmas 2014, 
here's what you 

could have won... 


Game of Bones 
Telltale charges PS4 
owners more than Xbox 


One players. Cheeky 


Exclusivity deals 
Forget players. This kind 
of thing is all about 

the bean counters 


DDota 

YouPorn sponsorship 
isn't doing much for 
eSports’ reputation 


E 





TWEETS 


All right, updated my profile. Now all 

you folks who were so upset about it can 
die knowing the world is a better place. 
Ken Levine ClGLevine 

Former head of Irrational Games 


If everyone made more things that were 
not for everyone, there would be plenty 
of something for everyone. 

Jean-Paul Le Breton @vectorpoem 
Designer, Double Fine 


We used to think the Internet was about 
enabling diversity, and instead it's a 
machine for creating monopolies. 

Raph Koster @raphkoster 

Lead designer of Ultima Online 


Realized I'm wearing a Metroid shirt as 
| donate blood this morning. | suppose 
it is kinda liked being drained by a 
kindly, helpful metroid. 

Nels Anderson @Nelsormensch 
Lead designer, Campo Santo 


ہے 
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Dialogue 
Send your views, using 
Dialogue” as the subject 
line, to edgeOfuturenet.com. 
Our letter of the month 
wins a SteelSeries Wireless 
H Headset, or an Apex 
keyboard plus Sensei 
Wireless Laser mouse 
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Performance anxiety 
Even though the common theme of game 
media — and its lapdog, the below-the-line 
agitator — is to build up and knock down 
ephemeral idols (“not another Call Of 
Duty”), the one constant we could hang on 
to was the score. You know, the number at 
the end. I love reading what you wrote and 
everything, especially the first line and the 
last paragraph, but come on, what did it get? 
I’m as guilty as the next liberated, left- 
wingy gamer of skimming through the back 
pages of the latest issue of Edge and just 
going straight to it. What did it get? ГЇЇ read 
the review later, and it will inform me or 
aggravate me, but the first hit of the review 
has always been the score. 
But are things changing? 
Destiny seems to have been 
responsible for making the 
number at the end of the 
words seem somehow less 


of the specialist press. The 
silly range of scores — from 
60 per cent on Polygon to 
100 per cent on PlayStation 
Australia (“Videogame worlds 
are rarely this rich and addictive”), along 
with a prolific slew of articles, blogs and 
post-reviews seem to have ushered in a new 
age of uncertainty and anxiety. Maybe 
Destiny — and the upcoming generation of 
games it ushers in — are going to be too 
complex, too ambitious, too polarising to be 
reduced to a simple digit at the foot of the 
page. Maybe we do all need to just hold 
hands and talk about our feelings and debate 
whether we’re grinding or refining. Have 
games become number-proof? 

Maybe not. It’s not that some things are 
too sophisticated or complex to be scored. 
It’s that there’s nothing that can’t be scored. 
Think about it: your car, your job, your 
girlfriend or boyfriend, your performance 
in life so far. Think about each one hard 
enough and — however much you don’t want 
it to — a number will appear in your head. 


“Blogs and post- 
reviews seem to 
have ushered in 
important, less certain in a lot a new age of 
uncertainty 

and anxiety” 





Not a polite paragraph. Not an essay. Just a 
flat score, usually out of ten. A seven. A five. 
A two. Everything. Sometimes you’ll get it 
wrong. Sometimes you’re just too close to 
be objective. That’s when you need a clear- 
headed, straight-talking friend to say, ‘No, 
you want him to be a ten, but he’s just a 
seven. Your career? It’s five, all the way’ 

The truth can hurt, but when something 
in your life, from a car to the latest Zelda, 
is a true ten, it’s a euphoric moment, and all 
those low scores in the rest of your life ring 
even truer. To (mis)quote Gordon Gekko, 
scores are good. Scores work. Scores cut 
through, clarify and capture the essence... 

So I’m asking Edge, my favourite 
number maker, to please not 
succumb to the new-liberals 
who’d have us sum up the 
meaning of games in a 7,000- 
word Guardian essay with 
comments and an opinion 
poll. Share your thoughts and 
feelings and expertise and 
insights, but don’t forget 
what I look for first. 

And all those Destiny 
scores, all that earnest head- 
scratching: Metacritic rounds them out to 
78 per cent, or eight out of ten — exactly 
what you gave it. Sometimes people can 
go a long way around the houses to get to 
the simplest truths. 

Anthony Hughes 


There was no early access to final Destiny 
code, so some felt they had to rush out 
reviews. The volume of commentary that’s 
followed is more about how fascinating its 
endgame is than any anxiety over the score. 
Regardless, relax: those numbers won’t 

be leaving these pages any time soon. 


Price is right 

I like reading stuff I agree with and we seem 
to agree a lot — the PS4 is my new machine 
of choice, Rime and No Man’s Sky are the 
coolest games on the horizon, Far Cry 4 is 


better than it should be — but sometimes a 
bit of disagreement adds some grit. Right? 

I love the developer access in Edge. The 
interviews, roundtables, studio profiles. All 
that cool stuff where you sit down and talk 
to the guys who actually make the games. 

I love, more than the reviews even, seeing 
behind the curtain and hearing what makes 
these guys tick. So your new Collected 
Works (Е274) looked just my thing. It didn't 
even have questions to get in the way. Just 
the auteur himself, talking about himself 
and his own games. Perfect! Except... Ted 
Price? Insomniac? WTF? 

I always hated Spyro. It was a cut-price 
Mario to me, fake and weak. Ratchet & Clank 
passed me by, Resistance looked like the 
coolest game ever but just disintegrated to 
the touch, and then Sunset Overdrive looked 
like, well, a bunch of 40-year-olds trying to 
look cool by sprinkling the Tony Hawk 
engine with a bunch of lame ’80s TV spoofs 
and bad language. Where were the likes of 
Kojima, Miyamoto, Mikami? This wasn't 
who I wanted to read about. 

But guess what? I ploughed on anyway, 
and found myself fascinated. I started to 
respect the determination and creative 
spirit of Price and his team at Insomniac. 
That common thread of insane weaponry, 
humour and technical innovation made 
sense, and I realised not just how many 
original IPs Insomniac had created but how 
much humanity there was behind these 
games. I went to a friend's house to check 
out Sunset and looking at it through the 
prism of Insomniac's back catalogue, and 
seeing how all their obsessions had been 
chewed up and spat out in a new game was 
really exciting and refreshing. Far from 
looking cynical or lame, I could tell how 
passionate and fun Sunset was, and it was 
genuinely moving to see 20-plus years of 
gaming ideas all coming to a head. 

So, wait, we're agreeing again? Ted Price 
is cool? That's fine. Now get arranging those 
Collected Works I’ve asked for, and maybe 
even some I haven't. Hell, even David Cage. 


If anyone needs space to tell us what the 
fuck they were doing with all those girls in 
underwear and QTEs, it’s that French dude. 
Robert Vowles 


Al, Al, no 

I have been renewing my subscription in 
advance; I do my best reading most of each 
issue, and I play the games you suggest. 
For Christmas, it's simple: just bring me an 
АТ review added to each game review. You 
know, Edge, it need not be as brilliant as 
Killzone: Shadow Fall’s Post Script. (It does, 
but you know what NASA says, right? 
Twenty per cent is better than per cent.) 
It can be only a few lines. Please, do it in 
remembrance of your fifth commandment! 
Eric Jacopin 


In truth, E247’s Ten Commandments article 
was aimed more at the dev community 
rather than trying to be a style guide for 
reviewers. As ever, though, when AI matters, 
we'll give it the attention it deserves. 


You’re grounded 

Finding myself in possession of a PS4 after 
a fit of Black Friday-induced madness, I’ve 
recently been replaying The Last Of Us in its 
shiny, upscaled form. The story and slick 
mechanics would be reason enough to return 
but the additions have sweetened the deal. 
Best of all is the new Grounded difficulty, 
which has been kicking my arse and at the 
same time made me determined to play 
through the whole thing again. 

As well as the expected bump in enemy 
strength and decrease in resources, this new 
setting makes some pretty radical changes. 
It strips out the entire HUD, including your 
health bar, and eliminates nearly all button 
prompts and tutorials. In case you were 
comfortable with that handicap, it also 
deprives you of Listen Mode, the ability you 
use to detect enemies that are out of your 
line of sight. Apparently at Naughty Dog, 
grounded is a synonym for impossible. 

Except Grounded mode isn’t impossible. 
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edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


In fact, once you adjust to its limitations, it 
breathes new life into the fungal corpse of 
the PS3 classic. By removing so much from 
the game, Naughty Dog has made it more 
demanding but also more rewarding. I’ve 
found myself navigating areas by planning 
and using my senses rather than stumbling 
through and relying on luck. Joel is now so 
flimsy that the easiest way to survive is to 
rely on stealth. That was true before, but 
the difficulty spike has rendered sneaking 
a necessity where before it could be 
abandoned when things got hairy. 

The real benefit of these changes is that 
I feel like a total badass every time I play. 
Activities as banal as clearing an area or 
sneaking past some Clickers have become 
feats worthy of celebration. I now scorn 
those who rely on life bars and plentiful 
ammo drops to survive this desolate 
America. At least I did until I was forced to 
replay a section 30 times, limping through 
with three bullets and a sliver of health. 

This constant emotional swing has made 
for some thrilling, if stressful, sessions with 
Joel and Ellie. It heightens and refines what 
was already great about the game into 
something worth the price of readmission 
even without the online mode and DLC. 

The removal of screen furniture also 
makes it much easier to enjoy the improved 
graphics and higher framerate. I’ve found it 
easier to immerse myself when there isn’t 
an ammo counter constantly floating in my 
vision. It is still a thoroughly interactive 
story but, with some of the less agreeable 
trappings of the medium gone, The Last Of 
Us now stands out even more as a leading 
example of storytelling in videogames. It 
makes me wonder what other games would 
benefit from taking a minimalist approach. 
Charlie Roberson 


Actually, it makes us wonder which games 
wouldn’t benefit from it. Surely the busy 
HUDs and handholding should be for Easy, 
not Normal? Let us know which SteelSeries 
gear you'd like, and it'll be on its way. M 
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Illustration marshdavies.com 


friendly man is pointing out things to 
А“ on the screen, and then says: 
“I don't know why I'm pointing, you 
can't see” The reason I can't see is because 
Гтп in space, where, of course, you cannot see 
friendly men pointing at flatscreen monitors 
in a museum just outside Cambridge on 
Earth. Naturally, І am so amazed at being in 
space that I spend more time looking around 
the cockpit — wow, that planet over there! — 
than worrying about exactly where the other 
spacecraft is that is trying to shoot me. And 
so, in short order, I get blown up. In space. 
Needless to say, my belated first 
experience of an Oculus Rift at the Elite: 
Dangerous premiere left me pretty impressed. 
But much of the talk at the event, as people 
propped up bars or huddled under fighter jets 
in the Imperial War Museum’s vast aircraft 
hangar, was about a class of Elite fans (and 
backers of the Kickstarter) who had become 
decidedly, vocally unimpressed after the 
recent announcement that the game would 
no longer feature an offline singleplayer 
mode. You could understand their point of 
view: they gave money for development on 
the understanding that the game was to be a 
certain way, and it wasn't going to be exactly 
that way. So they wanted their money back. 
From a more disinterested standpoint, 
this story illustrates the quandaries of 
crowdfunded development in general. The 
whole point of development — whether in 
videogames, TV, or even book publishing 
— is that the final product is never going to 
be exactly as described in the initial pitch 
material. (A book contract, for example, will 
say that the finished manuscript must fulfil 
the initial promise to a ‘reasonable’ standard, 
which leaves a lot of room for change and 
argument.) In the vast majority of cases, 
changes during development and production 
will result in the finished product being 
much better than what was at first envisaged. 
Feeling obliged to stick too closely to one's 
first ideas, then, is likely to stifle creative 
instincts. But if future developers, wary of 
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Gomes don't get to be sloppy 

with the source material if they 

want to sell themselves on the 
kudos of factual authenticity 


the Elite case, choose instead to make only 
very vague promises, they are less likely to 
get funded in the first place. It would be a 
shame for such a precedent to be set. 

All this, as another recent videogame 
imbroglio shows, is the opposite of the risk 
of traditional commercial funding, which is 
that if you don't conduct your development 
in public, a botched initial release will 
generate a tsunami of bad feeling. “Ubisoft 
apologises for Assassin's Creed” read one 
headline, which initially caused me to 
wonder whether Ubisoft was belatedly 
expressing regret for making games that 


endorsed the creed of an assassin: that it's all 
right to murder people. But no, it was just 
apologising for the bug-ridden mess of a 
game it sold to the public. 

More serious criticisms of the game, 
however, were being made in a country that, 
understandably, took it personally: France. 
Leftist politician Jean-Luc Mélenchon said he 
was “disgusted by the propaganda” implicit in 
the game's attitude to the French Revolution. 
“This denigration of the great Revolution is a 
dirty job that instils in the French people yet 
more self-disgust and belief in national 
decline” His comrade in the Left Party, 
Alexis Corbiére, said that Unity represented 
the Revolution as ап “incomprehensible 
bloodbath, conducted by beasts”. 

Other French commentators pointed out, 
with no little glee, a raft of historical errors 
in the game. In the part set in 1791, we see 
the Bastille still standing, even though it had 
been razed to the ground in 1789. Meanwhile 
in 1898, Arno can climb the Statue Of 
Liberty, even though it had already been sent 
to America 13 years previously. And so on. 
Quizzed about such anachronisms, the 
game's associate producer, Antoine Vimal Du 
Monteil, pleaded that it wasn't supposed to 
be a “history lesson”. The French Revolution 
was merely a “backdrop” to a story of love 
and moral dilemmas. 

But this response is simply not good 
enough. A serious historical novel or 
film would rightly be criticised for such 
mistakes. Videogames don't get to be sloppy 
with the source material if they want to 
sell themselves on the cultural kudos 
of factual authenticity, either. Naturally, if 
Assassin's Creed Unity had been Kickstarted 
on the promise to deliver an authentic 
recreation of revolutionary Paris, its backers 
would also now be demanding their money 
back. At least Elite: Dangerous is avoiding 
that particular pitfall by being set in the 
future, and in space. 





Steven Роо1е% Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 
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aming has largely ignored casino 
G table games, slot machines, lotteries, 

sports betting, and other types of 
gambling that also go by the name “gaming; 
In part, this was because videogames were 
considered children's toys, while gambling 
was adult fare, and highly regulated. But 
more so, the two sorts of gaming just didn't 
seem to have much in common. Sure, some 
videogames, board games and roleplaying 
games use principles of chance common to 
gambling — dice and the like — but that 
hardly makes them gambling. 

But two moments in the history of games 
offer exceptions when gaming and gambling 
met at the same table. The first was the 
video arcade, which resembled the sticky, 
dark environment of the casino. Lights and 
sounds lured players to these video 
machines, into which they dropped coins for 
small doses of entertainment. Arcades looked 
and felt like casinos, and they drew concern 
and reproach for breeding general dereliction. 

But those reactions were grounded in fear 
more than in truth. Harder to deny were the 
similarities between some  slot-machine 
design techniques and those of coin-op 
arcade games. Both adopt a type of operant 
conditioning that psychologists call partial 
reinforcement, providing rewards for desired 
actions. In a partial reinforcement schedule, a 
behaviour gets reinforced only part of the 
time. The appeal of slot machines comes 
partly from continuing to drop coins into the 
machine in the hopes of getting a positive 
outcome. Coin-op arcade games aren’t quite 
the same as slot machines, because the 
player is in control of the outcome. But 
thanks to the apparent randomness of enemy 
behaviour or the foibles of dexterity, coin-op 
games can feel random, especially to novices. 
The coin-op action accentuates the effect. 

The second encounter between gambling 
and gaming comes in the 1990s, with the 
invention and rapid popularity of collectible 
card games (CCGs) such as Pokémon and 
Magic: The Gathering. Though games of skill 
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DISPATCHES 
PERSPECTIVE 


IAN BOGOST 


Difficulty Switch 


Hard game criticism 





Perhaps a slot machine in 
every game enacts an uglier 
tragedy: that such techniques 

trivialise gambling 


when played, the method of acquiring them 
— blind purchases of sealed packs of cards — 
looked like gambling to some. 

In fact, US attorneys even mounted a 
class-action lawsuit against Nintendo over 
Pokémon, and Wizards Of The Coast over 
Magic, accusing them of running illegal 
gambling enterprises. Proving such a claim 
would require demonstrating the games had 
the properties of gambling: prizes, payments, 
and chance. The suit went nowhere. 

Today, gaming and gambling have become 
bedfellows again. In Japan, the kompu or 
‘complete’ gacha rose to prominence, derived 





from coin-operated ‘gachapon’ vending 
machines. A player pays for a random chance 
to acquire a virtual item. In kompu gachas, 
a series of such items must be collected to 
unlock a larger prize. The Japanese 
government threatened crackdowns on 
kompu gacha, and major game operators 
voluntarily withdrew the design in 2012. 

But versions of the random lottery spin 
remain popular, from Puzzle & Dragons to 
Bejeweled Blitz. Even highly praised indie 
titles make use of the technique. Late-2014 
mobile hit Crossy Road, a Frogger-inspired 
endless runner, uses a stylised gachapon to 
dole out new mascots. Free spins can be 
earned by collecting coins in the game or 
watching ads, but the machine might deliver 
a mascot the player already has. 

The free-to-play economy is responsible 
for reconnecting videogames to gambling. 
Commerce is used as a way to avoid the 
uncomfortable experience of undergoing 
partial reinforcement. Frustrated with the 
Crossy Road lottery machine? No problem, 
just buy the mascot you desire via IAP. 

The critics of the '80s and '9os worried 
hat games were too much like gambling, and 
hat young people would be corrupted. But 
perhaps a slot machine in every game enacts 
an uglier tragedy: that such techniques 
rivialise gambling, rather than encouraging 
it. To deliberately play with fate has been a 
part of human culture for millennia. Even if 
hey don't qualify as gambling, something 
about CCGs and gachas sure feels like it, but 
in a diluted form. At least casinos and 
otteries can result in payouts! Pokémon 
cards and Crossy Road mascots are only useful 





within a self-contained universe. Gambling 
forces its players to put money on the line 
and to feel the terror of risk, the pleasure of 
beating out lady luck, and the guilt of her 
inevitable victory. It would be a shame to 
replace that tradition with a silly plaything 
you'll forget about next month anyway. 





Ian Bogost is an author and game designer. His award- 
winning A Slow Year is available at www.bit.ly/1eQalad 
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МАТНАМ BROWN 


Big Picture Mode 


Industry issues given the widescreen treatment 


for a year. By that, I don't just mean 

that it's since 1 
installed it; 1 have loaded it up every single 
day for an entire year. I know this because on 
day 367 an in-game message thanked me for 
playing, and another gifted me a couple of 
high-value monsters. It's quite the time 
investment for someone in a profession 
where there's little time for true obsessions, 
and if I’m honest, it’s quite the waste of time. 
I have long since made my peace with it, but 
people do give me odd looks when I explain 
what it is, and I can see why. 

Because 1 ought to hate Puzzle & Dragons. 
It's a grindy, free-to-play mobile game that 
pulls every trick in the book and rakes in vast 
sums of money a day. You're never forced to 
spend, but the endgame would be next to 
impossible without coughing up. And cough 
I have, because Puzzle & Dragons” dirtiest 
trick is that even spending money is no 
guarantee of success. In-app purchases might 
grant entry to the Rare Egg Machine, where 
the most powerful monsters are found, but to 
pay up is to put yourself at the mercy of a 
dice roll. Гуе got a couple of very strong 
teams on the go now, but have accrued an 
awful lot of costly crap along the way. Pay 
to win? If you're lucky. 

Puzzle & Dragons is a fruit machine built 
on compulsion loops, and I love it to bits. 
The mechanics — think Pokémon with teams 
of five at once, and match-three puzzling in 
which you can freely move a single orb for a 
few seconds, setting up delightful cascading 
combos that do damage in the thousands — 
are such a pleasure that I honestly couldn’t 
give a toss about its grubbier elements. But it 
increasingly seems like that is no longer a 
valid argument. Anything that whiffs of F2P 
monetisation or a behavioural psychologist’s 
hand is the worst thing in the world, and I’m 
somehow part of the problem for liking a 
simple mobile game with some nasty bits. 

Once again, it’s the Internet’s penchant 
for the binary that’s to blame. Everything is 


S o I have been playing Puzzle & Dragons 


been 12 months 
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One's an optional reward 
for a job well done. 
The other is a screaming, 
snotting, self-shitting paywall 


either the best or the worst thing ever, 
with very little room for nuance in between. 
There's certainly plenty of people venting 
their spleen where free-to-play is concerned, 
and it's understandable to an extent — there's 
little to cheer about with the influx of XP 
boosters and the like in full-price console 
games. But even the reaction to that has been 
overstated. The problems start not when 
these things exist, but when they begin to 
interfere with the game itself. I wrinkled 
my brow at Assassin's Creed Unity's pause- 
menu microtransaction hawking as much as 
anyone, but at no point did I feel like my 


progress through Paris was being artificially 
slowed to coax me into a purchase. 

Гче been thinking about this for a while, 
and asking people about it too, and one UK 
developer put it perfectly a couple of years 
back. Supermarkets, like mobile games, are 
designed by psychologists. You put the fruit 
and veg by the front entrance, because it's 
bright and colourful and healthy and makes 
you feel positive about things as soon as you 
walk through the door (though Га venture 
that whoever came up with the idea has 
never set foot in Bristol's Asda Bedminster). 
The difference between good and evil where 
monetisation is concerned is the difference 
between the way supermarkets put the 
alcohol towards the end of the shop and the 
way they put sweets at the checkout. By the 
time you reach the final aisle, you feel like 
you deserve a boozy treat, just like I feel like 
rewarding the developers of a game Гуе 
played every day for a year. Putting sweets at 
the checkout, though? You're stuck there, 
and your already-difficult offspring, who has 
made the preceding half-hour so stressful 
that the sight of two-for-one Rioja brought 
on the sort of rush you haven't felt since 
your raving days, and he simply isn't going to 
shut up until you get him a Kinder Bueno. 
I'm over-identifying here, admittedly, but 
you can see the point. One's an optional 
reward for a job well done. The other is a 
screaming, snotting, self-shitting paywall. 

Nuance will come with time, I expect. You 
may recall the uproar over Oblivion's horse 
armour, a cosmetic accoutrement available 
for a pittance that was painted as the devil in 
fancy gauntlets at the time. Now it's an 
accepted standard, one manifest in hats, neon 
contrails and bright pink cowboy outfits. In 
time, studios will get better at monetisation, 
and players will become more accepting of it. 
For now, it'd be a fine idea for everyone to 
stop thinking only in ones and zeroes — and 
for me to do the food shop online. 








Nathan Brown is Edge’s deputy editor, and he wants a Twix. 
Can he have a Twix? Why? Why? Why? He wants a Twix 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


The Order: 1886 
PS4 


Metal Gear Online 
360, PC, PS3, PS4, Xbox One 


Bloodborne 
PS4 


Adrift 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Until Dawn 
Р54 


Block N Load 
PC 
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Street Fighter V 
PC, PS4 


Before 
PC 


Fat Princess 
Adventures 
PS4 


Godzilla 
PS3, PS4 


The Banner Saga 2 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 
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The Legend Of Zelda 
Wii U 


Drawn To Death 
PS4 


Skytorn 
PC, PS4 


Tacoma 
PC 


Wattam 


PS4 
Explore the iPad 
Yakuza V edition of Edge for 


PS4 extra Hype content 





Motion passed 


Remember Euphoria? NaturalMotion's animation tech was, pardon the pun, 
a step change for videogame motion. Suddenly, feet were making contact 
with the ground and individual steps in a staircase, and characters were 
recovering from gentle shoves in more organic ways. But since its 
appearance in Rockstars Grand Theft Auto IV and Red Dead Redemption, 
the enthusiasm for Al-driven Dynamic Motion Synthesis and even much 
simpler ragdoll physics seems to have tailed off. Priorities have changed: 
these days, NaturalMotion is better known for publishing the phenomenally 
successful free-to-play iOS money-spinner CSR Racing. 

Almost seven years ago, GTAIV used Euphoria to set a new standard for 
more detailed, more credible game worlds. Why, then, in a game as 
technologically ambitious as The Order: 1886 (p34), do objects simply 
disappear as your hand sweeps over them when picked up? Worse still, the 
astonishing fidelity on show in the game's steampunk Victoriano, lifelike cloth 
physics and extravagant moustaches is undermined by clunky transitional 
animations as character models struggle to appease the awkward 

requirements of the person holding the controller. 











MOST Thanktully, elsewhere this month we find welcome 

oa evidence of developers moving things forward. In Street 

No Man's Sky PC, PS4 А А А 

Portals between worlds, flying snake Fighter V (048), Capcom is throwing out 20 years of 

orici амм ы ү н b h | А it I н | 
Iloluminescen 'edsis were all tease: 

paeem beast vere all ead genre convention by overhauling its animation system. 

lately, but what really excites is the Whereas in the past, characters would reel from alll hits in 

prospect of making our own discoveries 1 

EEE exactly the same way, no matter their strength, now light 

£ £ 1 

The Witcher III PC, Р54, Xbox One di h k ill | А ан қ М 

Sil so ела БА sad bikes medium or heavy attacks will result in different animations. 

releases іп 2014, it's heartening to hear š ; a 

that CD Projekt Red has delayed its It makes for a more believable fight, certainly, but 

colossal RPG by three months to ensure А В 

ifs as good as it con be, DriveClub crucially also a more legible one for players. The Order 

showed that delays don't always help, 

but we applaud the gesture. might not hinge as much on frame counting, and 

десната Capcom has 25 years of experience to draw on while 
e recent screenshots of Avalanche's 


sequel are the videogame equivalent of 
comfort food. The bluffs and crags of its 


Ready At Dawn is making its first home console game. 
di i hered š š Я y . 
nell ы ыы rong But there's little point in dragging the way games look into 


hook, and explosions the size of buildings 


— we can't wait to get Rico back. the future while leaving how they move in the past. 
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THE ORDER: 
1886 


Ready At Downs steampunk adventure 
emerges from the marketing smog at last 


Publisher 
Developer 


Format 
Origin 
Release 


hen we think of The Order: 1886, 

it’s hard not to feel a certain 

sympathy for those who draw up 
game marketing plans. A couple of years out 
from release, with your work still taking 
shape, you have to decide how you’re going to 
explain your game, with no way of knowing 
how the world will react, or how that reaction 
will throw your plan into chaos. The Order was 
announced with a CG trailer in which four 
impeccably rendered Victorian-era Londoners 
defended a Whitechapel stagecoach from a 
half-seen threat with fantastical weaponry, 
suggesting it was a sort of steampunk Left 4 
Dead. When more details emerged, the game 
was portrayed as a linear, story-focused 
thirdperson shooter like Gears Of War. And 
when we got it in our hands at E3 2014, what 
was intended as a showcase of the Thermite 
Gun and smoke physics instead sold it as 
a shooter in which you shoot not the enemy, 
but at the clouds of powder around them. In 
between, there have been quibbles over its 
resolution and aspect ratio, loudly shouted 
concerns over its linearity, and opprobrium 
for developers who have seemed disappointed 
to be making games instead of films. In the 
year and a bit since The Order was announced, 
we've never been entirely sure about what it 
was trying to be. Now, having laid hands on 
it, we know. Sadly, it’s not great news. 





SCE 

Ready At Dawn Studios, 
Santa Monica Studios 
PS4 

US 

February 20 


Linearity isn't an instant black mark. 
Ready At Dawn is trying to make a visually 
arresting, story-focused game, and those two 
goals become more achievable the more you 
control the player’s journey. At times here, 
Ready At Dawn’s authorial control is absolute. 
At the demo’s outset, where the four-strong 
Order — Sebastian Malory, Isabeau D’Argyll, 
Marquis De Lafayette and Sir Galahad — 
stands atop the Agamemnon airship waiting 
to rappel over the edge, we’re invited to adjust 
the camera with the right stick. It moves 
perhaps 15 degrees to either side before slowly 
panning back into place, ensuring the studio 
can devote all the available processing power 
to the visible part of the scene by forcibly 
occluding the rest of the world. That’s fine, 
given what it has set out to do. But as soon as 
we start to move, our goodwill evaporates. 


If you’re going to make a scripted game, 
your scripting needs to be absolutely perfect. 
If you want to craft something cinematic, 

hen you must do nothing that breaks the 
player’s immersion in the story and the world, 
because that’s all you really have. When we 
press X to jump from the blimp and abseil 
down, it takes perhaps a second for Galahad 

o take off. When he lands, there’s an awkward 
pause while he shifts from landing animation 
о neutral stance, resetting and flattening p 





EDGE 


The demo yields little — 
news about Galahad's 
character. The studio 
describes him as being 
“jaded and numb to the 
violence he witnesses 

day to day”, which is 

one way of spinning 

the word “boring” 











Facial animation is decent, 
not remarkable, and we'd 
expected rather more given 
the extent to which Ready At 
Dawn's technical ambition 
had taken prevalence over 
mechanical concerns 
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THE ORDER: 
1886 


his feet before finally responding to our 
insistent taps of X and setting off again. 

Such awkwardness is a recurring theme. If 
you aren't in quite the correct spot when you 
hit Triangle to open a door, Galahad simply 
slides into the right position. When you press 
the same button to pick up guns and ammo 
on a desk, he waves his left hand over them 
and they simply disappear. These are little 
things, sure, but such mistakes can have fatal 
consequences in a game such as this. We're 
told Ready At Dawn's current focus is on 
scripting events, and while it's working on the 
transitions between cutscenes and gameplay 
right now, there may still be enough time for 
other, more pressing, issues to be addressed. 


It's almost certainly too late for 
fundamental changes to the design document. 
With the quartet splitting up into pairs and 
spending the first half of the demo infiltrating 
the enemy airship, this is a sneaking mission 
at first, and not a good one. Approach a cor- 
blimeying guard — who nine times out of ten 
has spent the preceding moments muttering 
to himself so you can tell where he is, just in 
case you can't see him helpfully shining his 
torch — and a ОТЕ prompt appears, a marker 
moving towards the Triangle button and thus 
inviting you to properly time your slender 
interaction with proceedings. Get it right, and 
a canned animation shows Galahad plunging a 
knife into his neck; fail, and a different canned 
animation shows your quarry turning around 
and shooting you twice in the gut. There's the 
odd variation on this most repetitive of 
themes — in one scene, we have to line up 
some scenery in the centre of the screen 
before triggering a canned environmental kill 
with a button press — but it's not enough. 
This is a system in which every individual 
enemy is its own instafail stealth mission. 
Happily, it’s all over quickly enough, and 
things improve markedly when we finally get 
a gun in our hands. The Three Crown Coach 
Gun fires three shells at once and packs 
unpredictable short-range oomph, while the 
C-81 Maschinenpistole is all over the shop 
in sustained fire, a believable depiction of a 
gunman's lot had there been semiautomatic 
weaponry in the time of cholera. The sound 
design of guns, too, suggests a sort of barely 


contained destructive power that fits with a 
parallel universe where engineers just getting 
to grips with gas lighting also started fiddling 
with complex weapon ballistics. 

The AI is barely deserving of the term, 
though, either following a scripted instruction 
to head for cover, failing to put you down as 
you stand in full view carrying out a canned 
melee takedown on one of their number, or 
standing out in the open, staring at you 
sniping from the balcony and saying “fahk” a 
lot. But we are, at least, moving and shooting 
and doing something on our own terms. In 
the context of everything else, we'll take it. 

From that comes a much-needed glimmer 
of hope. Perhaps the stealth system is so rote 
because it is used only sparingly, and the full 
game will make more of the immeasurably 
more satisfying gunplay. Perhaps the obvious 
joins between animations will be improved. 
We hold out hope that the supernatural 





This is a system in which every 
individual enemy is its own 
instafail stealth mission 





enemy threat will enforce a different approach 
to combat than the demo’s human aggressors 
(although trailers suggest we should expect 
more melee QTEs). Perhaps, when freed from 
the tight spaces of an airship’s corridors, The 
Order will open up a bit. And while the blimp 
is not without its visual highlights — the seat 
fabric in a first-class cabin looks remarkable, 
while Galahad’s slicked hair is so finely 
detailed that you can almost smell the 
pomade — Ready At Dawn will have more 
opportunities to showcase its technical 
talents at cobbled-street level. 

Then there’s the story, Ready At Dawn’s 
focus all along, and of which its reticence to 
show or say much is, as such, understandable. 
For all the mechanical inanity, a steampunk 
Victorian London remains a setting that is 
hard to resist; that, and a decent yarn, may be 
enough to save this from mediocrity. But after 
this, The Order’s muddled messaging has 
become much easier to understand. After all, 
it must be hard working out what to say when 
there's not a lot worth talking about. M 





Electric sheep 


Ready At Dawn has 
resisted attempts to 
describe its game as 
steampunk, believing 
the term carries a 
comical connotation 
inappropriate to The 
Order's story, but 
there's no better word 
to describe the toys at 
Galahad's disposal. 
He can scope out 
distant areas using 
the chunky, thick- 
lensed Monocular, 
and chat with remote 
colleagues using The 
Communicator, a 
speaker with a visible 
attached power cell 
that sits on his right 
shoulder blade. The 
Hammer is a bulky 
lockpicking device 
that requires you to 
rotate the right stick 
until the controller's 
vibration deepens to 
signify each pin's 
sweet spot. Elsewhere 
you'll overload circuit 
boxes using the TS-27 
Inverter/Rectifier. 
They're thematically 
appropriate spins on 
other people's well- 
worn ideas, in other 
words — fitting neatly 
in the context of the 
demo as a whole. 


TOP The demo is taken from 
the game's fifth chapter, 
and sees Galahad and co 
infiltrate the Agamemnon to 
prevent the assassination of 
a nobleman at the hands of 
rebels. It dictates a focus on 
stealth that we hope isn't 
reflected in the full game. 
RIGHT The demo is barely 30 
seconds old before Ready At 
Dawn lets you know who's in 
charge. Move the camera at 
all and її snaps back to its 
directorially mandated spot; 
to rappel, you have to tilt 
the stick up, not down, 
following the camera's view 
instead of your instincts 


TOP Throughout its confused 
marketing plan, the setting 
has been The Orders great 
attraction, and we retain 
hope that the game will 
make a better impression 
once the airship lands. 
ABOVE The demo's climactic 
fight through a galley was 
shown onstage at PSX, and 
repeated plays have shown 
up the rigidity of The Order's 
Al. Four playthroughs later, 
we're yet to see any foe 
deviate from its fixed path. 
MAIN Saving Sir Lucan 
requires that you identify 
rebels posing as guards by 
checking everyone in the 
room for a missing badge on 
the shoulder. Fire your first 
shot and the jig's up, things 
get loud, and the game 
dramatically improves 





Publisher Konami 
Developer Kojima 
Productions LA 


Format 360, PC, PS3, 

PS4, Xbox One 

Origin Japan 
Release 2015 


METAL GEAR 
ONLINE 


How Kojima Productions aims to counter a domestic backlash 








ojima Productions’ Los Angeles branch 
Koo has quite the task on its hands. 

The studio put in charge of the third 
iteration of Metal Gear Online has been asked 
to find a way of making its series debut appeal 
to a broader audience, with Kojima revealing 
his disappointment in the performance of 
the PS3 precursor outside of Japan. It can't 
help to learn that many Japanese players have 
expressed displeasure that the game is being 
developed in the US, nor that news of a new 
class system has upset hardcore MGO players. 
At least the team doesn't have the shambles 
that was Konami ID to contend with. 

Still, it's not as if the core game didn't 
have plenty of room for improvement. Though 
PS3 MGO retained a substantial enough 
playerbase for Konami to keep the servers 
switched on for a year longer than anticipated, 
it was blighted by poor community support, 
few substantial content updates, and costly 
premium addons. Though its tactical, team- 
based approach won it a number of fans, by 
the end the game was dominated by small 
groups of very experienced players. Already 
unforgiving to latecomers, it left itself open 
to abuse, with those in the know exploiting 
its CQC abilities and generous auto-aim. 
Another frustrating glitch allowed players to 
repeatedly hide in boxes to avoid fire. 

The evidence so far from the latest version 
suggests KPLA has taken what did work last 
time and broadened its range. What we've 
seen of an eight-on-eight base assault could 
well take place within The Phantom Pain's 
sprawling sandbox: it's a large map with 
multiple points of entry, though it's also 
dense and detailed, tiny dust clouds whipped 
up by the wind as the attacking team sprints 
into position. Visually, it's a close match, 
too: there's no noticeable loss of detail on 
character models, and you'll see machine-gun 
fire sweep a cardboard box across the floor as 
its rounds bite chunks from stone walls. Turn 
fire onto an opponent and you'll see blood 
spurt from their bodies in messy arcs. 


Maintaining the all-important balance 
may be the developer's mightiest challenge. 
With more expansive maps, it's no surprise 
to learn that various modes of transport are 
planned, though the closest thing to vehicular 
combat shown is a deployable Metal Gear, a 
Gekko-like mech that can be piloted and, 
naturally, hijacked. Its legs can kick through 
riot shields, though without the ability to 
sprint or dive for cover, it's at risk from RPGs. 

Konami is remaining coy over the 
implementation of the class system, too, 
beyond suggesting it will allow for greater 
definition of individual skills, which could 
mean anything from class-specific abilities 
to disparate loadouts, weapons and perks. 
Venom Snake and Ocelot are the only two 
confirmed campaign characters so far, and 
it remains to be seen whether, as with the 
PS3 game, they can only be used in specific 
matches rather than all game modes. 


What is clear is that Kojima's offbeat 
sense of humour remains. A deployable plush 
husky pup that captivates guards with its 
cuteness is a typically goofy Metal Gear idea; 
likewise, motion-activated turrets that fire 
Fulton balloons at intruders, carrying them 
up and away from the battlefield unless a 
teammate shoots them down in time. And a 
short-range teleportation device already looks 
impossibly cool, albeit possibly overpowered. 

We're left with a few concerns. While it's 
natural for a publisher to ramp up the action 
in promotional footage, some of these items 
sit at odds with the promise of tactical stealth 
operations, even if the presence of cloaking 
devices and tranquilliser darts suggests you 
can always play more sneakily if you prefer. 

A more pressing question is whether it 
can meet Kojima's expectations. With even 
seeming dead certs such as Titanfall failing to 
retain a substantial audience, MGO has a fight 
on its hands to win the western market. Still, 
KPLA doesn't have far to look for inspiration: 
Snake thrives under pressure, after all. ІШ 





Grand Theft 
Ocelot 


Kojima has restated 
his admiration for 
Grand Theft Auto 

V, twice declaring 
himself 'depressed" 

at the quality of the 
game, and expressing 
his concern that Metal 
Gear Solid V might 
not match it. Still, it 
appears he's been 
taking notes. Given 
Konami's intriguing 
suggestion that MGO 
is going to be "a 
dedicated multiplayer 
mode that segues into 
elements of the main 
game", it's not hard 
to imagine a similar 
setup to GTAV's online 
component. Already 
it appears to take 
place within the same 
open world, and we 
know characters 

from the series will 
make an appearance. 
Meanwhile, footage 
of Snake taking a 
selfie with his arm 
around Ocelot's neck 
is an obvious nod to 
GTA's similar feature. 
However, we wonder 
whether even the 
likes of Kojima can 
find a way to make 
microtransactions 
easy to swallow. 


TOP Snake is joined by Ocelot 
in MGO, but we're promised 
other characters from the 
series will be playable, too. 
RIGHT Characters are large 
but surprisingly mobile, 
sprinting at a decent lick 
and able to dive and roll 

out of enemies’ line of fire 








TOP As you wrestle for 
control of a Gekko, it will 
spray fire across a wide area. 
You may need to ensure your 
team is out of harm's way. 
ABOVE The puppy reportedly 
fulfils a different role from 
other decoys. Anyone who 
gets too close and will be 
temporarily incapacitated, 
their affection represented 
by cartoon love hearts. 

MAIN Konami has confirmed 
that the popular Team Sneak 
mode will return, but it is 
otherwise keeping quiet 
about features for now 
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BELOW Even in the time- 
gated space of the demo we 
were able to play through, 
the variety in the enemies 
was considerable. Not only 
in an aesthetic way, but in 
that recognisably Souls 
“How do | solve the puzzle 
of this one?” fashion 
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BLOODBORNE 


The Chalice Dungeon spawns fresh horrors for Souls fans 








LEFT Get up close to enemies 
— something that combat 
regularly forces you to do — 
and you'll be able to admire 
the artistry that threads 
through their design 








The narrative setup is a 
familiar one: your player 
hunter enters Yharnam 
on a quest for a cure for 
a mysterious plague 








ome fans have called FromSoftware 

president Hidetaka Miyazaki's latest 

a spiritual successor to Demon’s Souls, 
the progenitor of the Souls bloodline. Granted, 
Bloodborne boasts a visual repertoire more 
akin to the Gothic climes of Boletaria than 
Drangleic or Lordran, but the truth is that 
Yharnam is further removed from any of 
these lands than is first apparent. 

Take the procedurally generated Chalice 
Dungeon, which augments the very nature of 
Souls. Deep beneath the ten areas of the main 
game’s location lies a sprawling, three-tiered 
lair of tricks and traps. But each hunter that 
completes a ritual and enters it will come 
across an entirely different dungeon, one 
individually created for them, from the layout 
of rooms to enemy placement. You will be 
able to attempt a single generated dungeon 
again and again until it is mastered, but with 
dungeons shareable between friends, there’s 
a potentially vast number of unknown 
scenarios to contend with. 

Souls up until now has been all about 
observation dispelling obfuscation. There’s 
no keener edge to take into a fight with a 
giant spider than the accrued knowledge of 
several failures. But where the collective mass 
of explorers once nibbled away at the series’ 
secrets, the Chalice Dungeon returns the 
emphasis to empirical discovery. There will 
be no step-by-step walkthroughs online to 
ease your path here, but rather an ongoing 
conversation between groups about how 
to best their own personal challenges. 

Still, combat is the most momentous 
difference inherent in Bloodborne’s lifeblood. 
Playing through the alpha build of the game, 
we come across a crowd of milling enemy 
townspeople, standing around a crucified 
personage upon a street-filling pyre. Our 
Souls instinct tells us to back off, pull a few 
of them over, and then steadily thin them 
out while backpedalling. We fail. Of course 
we do. Multiple times. Our eventual success 
comes from diving in blade first. 

Combat here is much more about reacting 
in the moment, and the gun you carry around 
in your left hand is a prime reminder of this. 
There are no shields in Bloodborne, but wait 
until an enemy is in the middle of an attack 


Multiplayer proves just as 
mystifying an aspect of 
Bloodborne as it was in the 
Souls games. We do know 
that a pair of bells in your 
inventory will allow you to 
join or host a co-op session 


before you blast them with buckshot and a 
well-timed blow will trigger a familiar sound 
effect, creating a moment of opportunity. It’s 
a shield that only lets you parry, and only as 
often as you have bullets in the chamber. 


The Regain system only amplifies the 
need to get stuck in. It's expected that you'll 
take damage while exploring Yharnam, but as 
a game Bloodborne is more concerned with 
how you react when the situation goes south 
than the inevitability of it doing so. Take a 
hit and the Souls veteran must battle the 
instinct to withdraw, since you can win some 
of your health bar back by getting a strike in 
on the offending enemy within a certain 
amount of time. It's immensely satisfying to 
do so, and imbues every confrontation with a 
do or die — mainly die —sensibility. 

All that said, a spot of preemptive loadout 
tinkering appears to still be an important 
part of Bloodborne, especially in multiplayer. 
And Chalice Dungeons can be played through 
together, too. At times during our live 
demo of the latter, it even appears as though 
designs of some enemies and areas are geared 
explicitly towards co-op. One particular 
enemy, a lurking giant, meanders through a 
swamp and is most potently affected by 
larger stunning weapons. Head into the 
dungeon with a Dexterity build and he'll 
smash you into charred bits with his fiery 
sword (especially brutal since the sludge 
you're standing in is flammable). The 
solution we see is a white-clad Hunter with 
a stupendously sized hammer breaking the 
giant's swings while a slighter partner gets 
a few critical hits in around the back. 

So while undoubtedly tapping into the 
gene pool of its previous titles, FromSoftware 
is clearly looking to create a new strain in 
Bloodborne, refreshing a formula that has 
supported countless hours of play. The 
Chalice Dungeons, and how easy it is to 
discern the procedurally drawn blueprints 
at work to construct them, may well be key. 
Well, that and your ability to stay alive long 
enough to savour them. Regardless, the 
promise inherent in all this — that there 
will forever be a corner of this world you 
haven't yet picked clean — is tantalising. Ш 
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Sword points 


Melee weapons in 
Bloodborne are 

able to transform, 
meaning that they 
can be altered in 

the middle of combat 
to fulfil different 
purposes. The blade 
seen in much of the 
promotional artwork, 
for example, can be 
used as a single- 
handed sword-type 
weapon or a wider- 
reaching scythe. We 
had the opportunity 
to try out the Hunter's 
Axe, which switches 
from a very fast 
striking weapon with 
puny reach into a 
perilously slow two- 
handed battleaxe, 
capable of delivering 
stunning attacks and 
even single-hit kills. 
There are more 
transformations in 
store than just heavy/ 
light combos. The 
transforming cane 
can shift from a 
straight-up fencing 
sword into a 
midrange bladed 
whip, a bit like the 
Puzzling Stone Sword 
from Dark Souls II's 
Sunken King DLC. 
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Adam Orth, co-founder 
and creative designer 
at Three One Zero 
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ADRIFT 


Adam Orth's cathartic videogame rebirth breaks orbit 


fter posting the infamous Xbox One 

always-online #dealwithit tweets in 

April 2013, Adam Orth faced so many 
demons that it took a zero-g environment to 
lift his spirits. He walked away from his job as 
a Microsoft Studios creative director, revisited 
an old idea about a female astronaut trying to 
survive a space station disaster, and forced 
himself to spend most of that summer in the 
Seattle Public Library to flesh out the game’s 
design. He describes these visits as being 
“half research”, by which he means studying 
NASA books, Brutalist architecture, computer 
designs and minimalism, and “half the need to 
be someplace where I had to put clothes on, 
adhere to a schedule and get some work done”. 

Almost two years on, the idea that started 
out as a personal redemption project is a game 
that feels like Gravity’s unofficial tie-in. Your 
goal as the survivor of a catastrophic incident 
is to repair seemingly dead systems, power up 
an escape shuttle, and return to Earth. “There’s 
a bunch of puzzles in the game that revolve 
around picking up pieces and putting them 
where they belong in a sequence at the right 
time based on music, which I know sounds 
totally weird,” Orth says. “I’m a musician and 
my partner, Omar [Aziz], is also a musician. 
It’s definitely abstract, but our game is 
abstract in places. We’re OK with that.” 

Keen to create a firstperson experience 
that neither involves guns nor can be labelled 
“a walking-around-and-looking-at-stuff 
simulator”, Orth wants you to interact with 
the world as much as possible. Though the 
action button is disabled in the most recent 
build (“to be totally frank,” Orth admits, “it 
was a last-minute demo”), you’ll eventually be 
able to grab, examine and move every piece of 
floating debris, and operate every functional 
computer you find. Zero gravity also enables 
you to manipulate objects you wouldn’t 
ordinarily be able to shift, moving giant 
structures around with your hands in the 
weightless environments. But the most 
important element of all is your own 


propulsion through Adrift’s floating tomb, 
the destroyed Northstar IV space station. 

“Recently, we switched our controls to be 
a little more, I would call it, ‘casual-sim’” Orth 
says. “Instead of just traditional firstperson 
movement, it’s evolving into a really intuitive 
Tony Hawk vibe, where you’re constantly 
using the shoulder buttons to move up and 
down and brake yourself.” 

The key to successfully creating a skill- 
based navigation system in a zero-gravity 
environment in which the player has complete 
control over their pitch, yaw and roll comes 
from limiting the number of input commands. 
Your extravehicular activity suit is damaged 
early on, and the only way to maintain its 
power is to feed oxygen into the tank. That’s 
the same oxygen you need to breathe, giving 
rise to a resource-management metagame. 


“There’s all these little moment-to- 
moment decisions,” Orth explains. “If you’re 
floating there and there’s debris floating by 
and there’s an oxygen tank you need, you have 
to ask, ‘When do I go? How do I get there? 
I have to time it just right. Am I going to 
make it before I run out of oxygen and die? 
Or do Ineed to thrust to get there? But if 
I thrust, it depletes my oxygen faster...” 
Surveying the scene with an Oculus Rift 
reveals LCD indicators on your left forearm, 
but, after experimenting with Dead Space- 
style on-body feedback, Three One Zero 
has opted for an in-helmet HUD to avoid 
awkward ‘Look’ buttons for non-VR players. 
“You’re pretty much experiencing the entire 
game inside a helmet, and that just works 
better.” And through this helmet, Adrift looks 
every inch the game Three One Zero set out 
to make when the studio formed in late 2013. 
Free of the pressures of his time at Microsoft, 
Orth is in relaxed mood. “There’s a lot of risk 
involved in what we’re doing, but there’s no 
possible outcome of failure for us, because 
we got to make the game that we set out 
to make. And that’s hard enough.” M 





One to watch 


“It's whatever you 
want it to be,” says 
Orth of the one in the 
game's name (Adrift 
is stylised as Adr1ft), 
sidestepping the 
obvious reading that 
it's referencing the 
solo protagonist. 

"| get a bit of crap 
about it, too. It's 
weird when people 
tell you you're wrong 
about the thing 
you're creating and 
the meaning that it 
[has] for you.” The 
story behind his 
studio's name isn't as 
cryptic. “Three one 
zero is the area code 
for Santa Monica, 
which is our home 
base. The reason it's 
called Three One Zero 
is because everything 
ever in my life that's 
happened that's been 
good to me has 
happened in Santa 
Monica, California. 
And after all the 
Microsoft stuff and 
living in Seattle, | had 
to go back to my 
moral soulbase to 
make this game.” 


TOP Three One Zero recently 
shifted from Unity to Unreal 
Engine 4. Going by the 
number of sparking wires 
and drifting bits of flotsam, 
the team is clearly enjoying 
the new particle system. 
RIGHT Some of Adrift's 


narrative beats are delivered 


by finding the bodies of 
other astronauts and then 
piecing together memories 
of your relationships with 
them as well as the events 
leading up to the disaster 








TOP “Neil deGrasse Tyson 
would probably rip it to 
shreds,” says Orth of the 
game's scientific accuracy. 
Still, there are concessions 
to real-world physics: 
there are no sound effects 
while travelling through 
the vacuum of space in 

our demo, for instance. 
ABOVE Orth considers 2001: 
A Space Odyssey to be his 
all-time favourite film, but 
some of the set design was 
also heavily inspired by 
Duncan Jones' Moon. 

MAIN Hands are common 
visual touchstones in FPS 
games, but zero-gravity 
environments mean the 
rest of your body gets 
plenty of screen time, too 
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UNTIL DAWN 


Teens that go bump in the night 





uch has changed since we previously 

saw Supermassive Games’ schlocky 

teen-slasher, way back in August 
2012. Where once it was a firstperson 
Move-based showcase for Sony’s motion 
controller, now it’s become a thirdperson, 
DualShock 4-based outing exclusively on 
PS4. The shift has been about a lot more 
than reskinning the game for different 
hardware, however. Everything, apart from 
the core inspiration behind it, was thrown 
out and built again anew — new assets, new 
systems, even a new cast was brought in to 
redo the motion capture and dialogue. 

The game we saw two years ago no longer 
exists, in other words, but its spirit lingers 
on in its predilection for torchlight, its use 
of DualShock 4’s motion sensing, and its 
familiar genre shivers. Like its '80s and ’90s 
horror flick inspirations, Until Dawn focuses 





on a group of stereotypically beautiful 
teenagers, eight in total, who find themselves 
trapped in a lodge as a killer in a clown mask 
attempts to hunt them down. You take loose 
control over these adolescents one after 
another, exploring the cabin to solve puzzles 
and encountering tough choices in your bid 
for survival. But whenever a character does 





meet a gruesome end, that’s it. The narrative 
will continue and that character’s death will 
play a persistent part in the rest of the story 
as it unfolds. Supermassive calls this the 
Butterfly Effect, and momentous outcomes, 
such as surviving an attack, are indicated 
onscreen with a flashing butterfly icon. 





ABOVE The killer's design has 
a dash of No Country For Old 


Much of what makes choices impactful Men's Anton Chigurh and a 


smattering of Saw's Jigsaw. 
can only be apparent over the course of the LEFT Before our hands-on, 


game, however. For example, should one the game asks what scares 


character survive, will that be at the expense us more: needles or being 
suffocated? Our choice 

changes the method the 

killer uses on his victim 


While we could play through 
the demo multiple times 

to determine the effect of 
choices, there will be no 
replaying failed sections 

in the finished game 








of two other characters later? Such scenarios 
are what keep Until Dawn intriguing, even if 
the mechanical act of playing it is less so. 

We pick up our pad for a scene that begins 
with Sam, one of the game’s main characters, 
played by Hayden Panettiere (Heroes), taking 
a bath. She hears a noise, dons a towel, and 
realises her clothes have been stolen. From 
there, we guide her around the lodge as she 
attempts to discern where her friends have 
disappeared to. This quickly escalates into a 
chase scene, which plays out via QTEs, during 
which we have to make quickfire decisions by 
tilting the controller towards one of a few 
options. As the killer draws near, should we 
hide under the bed or leap over it to continue 
running? Should we barge into a locked door 
to attempt to win our freedom, or frantically 
search for the missing doorknob on top of a 
nearby wine rack? 

These crucial decisions can feel much 
too arbitrary in the moment that they're 
made. When the killer catches up with Sam 
and gasses her unconscious after one snap 
misjudgment, it's easy to feel like you never 
had a chance. This sense of disempowerment 
may be the point, of course, but without the 
wider context it can feel jarring. 

However, action scenes such as this are 
not the foundations upon which Until Dawn 
is really based. We're promised that much 
grander, more morally ambiguous decisions 
lie in wait. One example sees you and a fellow 
teen tied down as a buzzsaw approaches. 
You're told you can shoot the other person 
and be allowed to live, but to not do so will 





When the camera isn't 
zooming right in to get a 
good look at those excellent 
facial animations, it pulls 
back for almost voyeuristic, 
Resident Evil-esque angles. 


apparently ensure you both die. Whichever 
direction you take in this scene, there's the 
sense that you can own the act of making 
that choice and the repercussions that follow. 

The lodge and its inhabitants have been 
crafted in the same engine that powers 
Killzone: Shadow Fall, and while screens so 
far are too dark to show it, a raft of minute 
details have been grafted in. Facial animation 
is superb, with Panettiere’s Sam noticeably 
reacting to the atmosphere around her, 
clenching her teeth with repressed fear as she 
approaches a daunting doorway, for example. 
The control system enables some of the more 
innovative use of the DualShock 4 hardware 
yet seen. While the standard method of 
making a choice is to tilt your lightbar in the 
direction of an option and to press X, there’s 
the occasional twist. One such sees Sam 
hiding in a lift shaft as the killer lurks 








We’re promised that grander, 
more morally ambiguous 
decisions lie in wait 





ominously nearby, onscreen text telling you 
to keep still. Move your DualShock 4, even 
slightly, and the killer might hear you. It’s 
harder than it sounds to remain perfectly 
still, especially as the clown-faced Saw 7 
reject before us bangs a spanner on a gas 
tank, mumbling, “I can smell your fear, Sam.” 

But for all Until Dawn’s pretty looks 
and new takes on QTE convention, they 
don’t diminish the sense that your input 
into what is happening onscreen feels slight, 
at least in the context of the moment-to- 
moment action. It doesn’t matter if you are 
unaware of where the choices will lead you, 
but it is important that you feel, as a player, 
that you have a purpose. 

Perhaps that will occur beyond the 


2 


granular level, and if Supermassive’s Butterfly 


Effect plays out as intended, then it could be 
that the Guildford-based studio is about to 
nail a new step forward for interactive horror. 
Much like poor Sam, though, mess it up and 
it may as well be another luckless teenager 
heading down to the basement alone. B 
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Alone in 
the dark 


Crafting decisions 

for the player by 
riffing on teen-slasher 
movies can't be easy, 
since part of the 
appeal for a knowing 
audience is in 
screaming “Don't go 
down there!" at the 
screen. If the player's 
in control, why would 
they ever willingly 
split up from others? 
"We make it 
meaningful by 
branching," says 
Supermassive design 
director Tom Heaton, 
"by giving you all that 
variety of experience. 
We try and balance it 
so those choices are 
difficult. We've got 
great big moral 
choices in there. 
Should you split up 
or stick together? 
Everyone will stick 
together! They 

know not to split up! 
So we have to bias 

it a bit in favour of 
splitting up." 
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Jagex's David Solari is 
the VP of Block N Load 
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BLOCK N LOAD 


A creative multiplayer shooter that's destined for destruction 


ig down into Block N Load and you start 
D to unearth the tactical depth residing 

within this rather unashamedly naked 
homage. “I had four titles in the original 
greenlight pitch: Team Fortress 2, Minecraft, 
League Of Legends, and chess,” explains David 
Solari, the game's oddly titled ‘VP? “Chess 
is very much about the first move, because 
it's so important. And the really tight game 
session, that's where the LOL bit comes from 
— and you have heroes as well.” As for the 
other two inspirations, you need only look to 
the destructible cubes and comedic class- 
based combat for obvious parallels. 

This sandbox multiplayer shooter sees 
two teams compete to destroy each other’s 
generator. The number of generators varies, as 
does the player count, and unpredictability is 





Destruction isn’t just an 
ancillary feature thrown in 
to make maps feel reactive 





a certainty by virtue of the abundant ways you 
can wreak havoc. Before each match there's a 
four-minute build phase, during which teams 
can set traps. You might scoop a block from a 
wall, shove in a radar unit, then cover it up for 
some covert surveillance. You could hollow 
out a pit and fill it with glue to slow attackers; 
encase your generator in sandbags and layer 
the underside with mines for an explosive 
surprise; or blow up key bridges, deploy 
turrets, litter routes with fire traps, and plant 
ammo crates instead. There's a staggering 
array of offensive and defensive options. 
Destruction isn't just an ancillary feature 
thrown in to make maps feel reactive, but 
something purposefully orchestrated. “What 
we really liked about [Jagex's previous game] 
Ace Of Spades was that people could build and 
destroy the battlefield in realtime, and here 
we wanted to amplify everything,” Solari says. 
“We were really into adding a build phase at 


the start... I was really into not making the 
blocks just sand and gravel. Let's do crazy 
shit like jump pads, speed pads, bombs, 
forcefields — all kinds of crazy stuff” 

Each character has two weapons, two 
skills, a digging tool, and a special block to 
inform their playstyle. As madcap АОЕ expert 
Doc Doolally, you can lay miasma mines to 
block passages with clouds of noxious gas and 
use the globe gun to launch blobs of lingering 
corrosive acid. Gruff builder Tony Turretto 
reduces build times for allies and can place 
turrets. Proving the most popular during our 
hands-on was the multipurpose, multipunned 
OP Juan Shinobi, who can climb walls, launch 
throwing stars, swing a katana and teleport. 


But lone wolves only get so far. Teams 
that work together start to develop tactics 
that require equally imaginative counters. If 
you're facing an entrenched generator, try 
planting Cogwheel's mortars behind your base 
and pounding it from afar while scout Nigel 
Purdey-Longshott pins foes down with rifle 
fire. Shinobi, meanwhile, can take advantage 
of the distraction and dig underground to gain 
access to the objective. Unlike streamlined 
multiplayer games with predetermined 
tactical templates, Block N Load employs a 
looser structure owing to its jumbled heritage. 
The multitude of weapons, skills and 
blocks is initially formidable. “What we 
tend to find is in the first game it's a little 
overwhelming. Second game, ‘Oh, yeah, I’m 
getting this now’ Third game, they're doing 
jump-pad/speed-pad combos, they're flying 
through the sky... It's incredible how fast 
people pick it up” But with Block N Load 
fusing together four already incredibly 
popular games, will people even want to? 
This is a game that doesn't so much wear its 
inspirations on its sleeve as fashion its own 
imitation sleeve from bolts of its peers' cloth. 
Still, there's a solid class-based shooter here 
if you're willing to overlook its familiarity 
and mine its considerable depths. ІШ 





М == 
Block party 
There's an initially 
overwhelming array 
of block types in Block 
N Load. In order of 
increasing durability, 
crates, bricks and 
sandbags are your 
primary building 
materials. Respawn 
pads and ninja nests 
cut out the trudge if 
you manage to drop 
them behind enemy 
lines, while caltrops, 
fire traps and miasma 
mines function best 
as area denial. Tiki 
heads, turrets and 
mortars deal damage 
in your stead, and 
forcefields allow 
friendly players to 
pass through while 
holding back enemies. 
Fake blocks are the 
most versatile type, 
though. One tactic is 
to dig a large pit, fill 
it with bear traps, 
then lay fakes over 
the top to crumble 
away on contact. 
Blocks have a cost, 
however; to generate 
resources, you can 
either mine blocks 
from the ground, or 
grab the supply drops. 


ABOVE As in the best 

arena games, the roster is 
made distinguishable by 
silhouettes. Cogwheel's bulk, 
say, contrasts against the 
lithe frame of Shinobi. Clear 
colour palettes for each class 
also help dispel confusion. 
RIGHT During the pre-match 
build phase, teams erect 
defences around their 
generators. With its mix of 
turrets, mortars, glue tiles, 
heal stations and bear 

traps, this one will require 
coordination to overcome 


TOP LEFT You can aim down 
the sights of most weapons. 
Still, Shooting can sometimes 
feel superfluous — why 
engage in a protracted 
firefight when smart block 
use gets the job done? 

TOP Avoid sneak attacks by 
using radar dishes. Those 
who move into its radius 
show up in bright red 
through walls and floors 

for both you and your team. 
ABOVE Since they're 
constructed from individual 
blocks, there's tremendous 
scope for all kinds of map 
designs in the future. Solari 
talks of possible Super Mario 
and Helm's Deep homages 





Publisher/ 


developer 
Capcom 
Format PC, Р54 
Origin Japan 
Release TBA 





STREET FIGHTER V 


Ryu and co do battle with the elements 


apcom's UK PR team's out-of-office was 

on. Officially, it was for the Christmas 

party, but you'd have forgiven the staff 
for seeing what had just happened, throwing 
their hands in the air, and decamping to the 
pub. A massive announcement meant for 
PlayStation Experience (PSX) had been leaked, 
a Japanese employee having accidentally 
released the announcement trailer. So the 
Internet knew at last: Street Fighter V is being 
made for PS4 and PC, but not Xbox One. 

Online debate may have raged on how big 

of a deal this really was — certainly, the way 
Microsoft and Sony are divvying up the big 
series of the ’90s is one of this generation's 
more curious subplots — but any serious 
Street Fighter IV player will assure you that, 
yes, it's significant. Xbox 360 was the 
platform of choice for the greatest fighting 
game of all, not only for its more robust 


online service but also because of the PS3 
version's extra frame or two of input latency 
— two mistakes Sony and Capcom will have 
to ensure aren't repeated this time round. 

The merits of the business decisions 
aside, the leak was good news for fans. At 
PSX, Capcom showed an extended gameplay 
trailer originally planned for its Capcom Cup 
tournament the following weekend. And 
there, to make up for the trailer’s absence, 
we saw two matches played by Ultra Street 
Fighter IV co-designer Peter ‘Combofiend’ 
Rosas (as Chun-Li) and competitive player 
Mike Ross (Ryu). To the close observer, those 
nine tantalising minutes yielded a wealth of 
information on — and many more questions 
about — how the game is being structured. 

The EX meters at the bottom of the screen 
seem to be the biggest change. Ryu only has 
two stocks, but Chun-Li has three, and 








ABOVE With only Ryu and 
Chun-Li announced, there 
has been widespread 
speculation about who else 
Capcom will choose to fill 
the roster with. An extended 
Capcom Cup trailer hints at 
Charlie's return, but expect 
more of SFIV's recognisable 
cast than SFIII's newcomers. 
LEFT New hardware naturally 
means flashier effects, 
though there's nothing here 
to rival Killer Instinct's 
ridiculous particle showers. 
Fireballs, now multihit, will 
be as important as ever; 
Chun Li can pass under them 
with a new slide attack 


Super combos, as we're 
assuming they're called, are 
powered by the Revenge 
meter that governed Ultras 
in SFIV. Here, they're more 
like Supers, since they can be 
easily comboed into — Ryu 
launches one straight after 

a crouching medium kick 








they're not used for Super moves. Those 

are instead governed by the Revenge meter 
beneath the characters” health bars, which, 
like Street Fighter IV’s equivalent, fill as you 
take hits. As before, chunks of EX can be 
used to perform more powerful versions of 
special moves. But now, when the bar is full, 
it can trigger a powered-up stance. Chun-Li 
is enveloped in spires of water, the effect of 
her special moves doubled as she throws one 
fireball after another and performs two loops 
of Lightning Legs. Ryu's version instead sees 
his hands crackle with electricity and his 
normal moves cause more hitstun, opening 
up new combo possibilities. 


The different sizes of EX meter recall 
Street Fighter III: Third Strike’s selectable 
Super Arts, where the length of a bar, and 
the number of units you could keep stocked 
at once, were proportional to the move’s 
power. There’s an element of that here, given 
that Ryu’s shorter bar seems to have more 
potential, but there’s already a balancing act 
in the game. The instant Ryu takes a hit, his 
power is gone, whereas Chun-Li keeps hers 
until she gets knocked down. 

More intriguing hints lie elsewhere, too. 
Counter-hits — where your attack catches 
the opponent before their own move can 
emerge, resulting in more damage and hitstun 
— look set to play a greater role, with bespoke 
hitsparks accompanying the easily missed 
genre-standard text popup. Normal punches 
and kicks inflict a little chip damage when 
blocked, though the sliver of health it knocks 


The inky smoke that 
surrounds Ryu's special 
moves rather occludes the 
action, but it's too early for 
concern. The first Street 
Fighter IV trailers featured 
similar effects that were 
toned down substantially 
by the time of final release 


off turns grey and can be recovered. At one 
point, a blocked low Ryu kick puts Chun-Li at 
zero life. The fireball that follows should kill 
her, but she takes no damage and lives on, 
suggesting the death of the controversial chip 
kill. Ryu's normal fireballs deliver multiple 
hits, too. The EX version is a three-hit combo 
on its own, and the final hit of an electric- 
mode fireball reveals some kind of guard- 
crush mechanic. A perfect defence system, 
where blocking an attack at the last moment 
reduces blockstun, is suggested by a slightly 
different effect on some blocked attacks. 
While familiar to players of Garou: Mark Of 
The Wolves, it would be a series first. 

Yet amid the standard Street Fighter 
fantasy is a note of realism. While at first 
glance Street Fighter V is far from a huge 
visual step up, explained perhaps by Capcom 
still adjusting to Unreal Engine 4, clearly its 





The EX meters recall Street 
Fighter Ш: Third Strike's 
selectable Super Arts 





animation system has been greatly improved. 
In games past, every punch to the face, 
whether light, medium or heavy, would be 
met with the same animation, its power 
conveyed instead by the amount of hitstun 
it caused. Here, Ryu catches Chun-Li in the 
face with a standing heavy punch, and the 
force of it spins her around and knocks her 
back. Capcom is casting off a 20-year-old 
animation tactic in favour of something that 
looks, at last, like an actual fight. 

We have so many questions, but Capcom’s 
in no mood for talking just yet. It's already 
shown more of its hand than it intended to 
because of the leak, so the biggest question 
of them all — what happens in SFV when 
you press medium punch and medium kick 
together? — will go unanswered for a while 
yet. SFIV's Focus Attack, the most versatile 
mechanic in fighting game history, is going 
to be an awfully tough act to follow. For 
now, we'll have to make do with a tantalising 
first glimpse at what is, despite the online 
debate, a hell of a coup for Sony. Ш 
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Ramen cancel 


The leak may have 
pushed Capcom into 
showing match play 
earlier than planned, 
but this served її well, 
allaying a widespread 
concern that emerged 
from the trailer: how 
will breakable walls 
affect a game in 
which corner control 
is so key? In fact, it's 
nowhere near as bad 
as it seemed, since it 
can only happen at 
the end of a round. 
When a bout finishes 
with Ryu knocking 
Chun-Li through a 
plate-glass window 
into a ramen shop, 
the next round begins 
with Chun in the 
restaurant and Ryu 
outside. Later, Ryu 
smacks his opponent 
through the back wall 
into the kitchen; she 
slumps against the 
wall, a bowl of ramen 
falls onto her head, 
and it stays there for 
the rest of the match. 
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ROUND-UP 


THE LEGEND OF ZELDA 


Publisher/developer Nintendo (EAD) Format Wii U Origin Japan Release 2015 


Eiji Aonuma's open-world Hyrule is looking imposingly large, if a little sparse. Still, its recent showing was likely Nintendo's way 
of demonstrating it can build sandboxes as vast as those of its peers, and we'd expect it to fill up with distractions by launch. 
Epona's movement is semi-automated (because horses don’t tend to run into trees, says Aonuma), letting Link fire arrows easily 
as he rides, while leaping off slows time so he can steady his aim in midair. Rocky outcrops provide good spots from which to 
tag points of interest, allowing you to create your own waypoints instead of following preset markers. Ubisoft, take note. 


THE BANNER SAGA 2 


Publisher Versus Evil Developer Stoic Format PC, PS4, Xbox One Origin US Release 2015 


After the bloody siege of Boersgard, and with a looming threat greater even than the Dredge, 
the second chapter in The Banner Saga has plenty of loose ends to weave into its ongoing tale. 
Old saves can be imported to preserve the impact of part one’s harrowing choices, but not all 
is as it once was. Combat variety is a priority, with new objectives to alleviate repetition, while 
your clansmen's wellbeing is more obviously crucial. Plus, a new race, horseborn, joins the fray. 
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FAT PRINCESS ADVENTURES 


Publisher SCE Developer Fun Bits Interactive/Sony Santa Monica 
Format PS4 Origin US Release 2015 









is a Diablo-like co-op hack-and-slash game for up to four 
players. Character classes can now be upgraded, with each 

afforded distinct combat skills and specials, and this time the 
princesses you rescue can assist in battle with rainbow magic. 


BEFORE 


Publisher/developer Facepunch Studios Format PC 
Origin UK Release TBC 


— 
к“ -% Ñ 6 ж. 


Part god game, part survival test, Bill Lowe's prehistoric game 
sees you shaping the evolution of your tribe while battling 
the elements, collecting resources and hunting sabre-toothed 
tigers. Its art direction won over Garry Newman, who offered 
Lowe the chance to develop his ambitious project full-time. 


GODZILLA 


Publisher/developer Bandai Namco Format PS3, PS4 
Origin Japan Release Out now (Japan), summer 2015 (EU/US) 





Those disappointed by the kaiju's lack of screen time in 
Gareth Edwards' cinematic reboot will get to redress that in 
Bandai Namco's cathartic scrapper. Inspired by the Toho films, 
it pits Godzilla against the likes of Mothra and King Ghidorah, 
with power-ups increasing your size and attack strength. 


DRAWN TO DEATH 


Publisher SCE Developer The Bartlet Jones Supernatural 
Detective Agency Format PS4 Release 2015 


SKYTORN 


Publisher/developer IndieHouse Origin Canada Format РС, Р54 Release 2015 





David Jaffe's new studio brings to life the scribbles of a 
disturbed teenager. It's certainly an original idea, and the 
game does a fine job of rendering a biro-scrawl aesthetic, 
but Drawn To Death received a mild reception at Sony's PSX 
event. We're hoping it has surprises to offer beneath the skin 


WATTAM 


Publisher SCE Developer Funomena 
Format PS4 Origin US Release TBC Skytorn is a procedurally generated action adventure set in a world torn into floating islands 
—— by a mysterious cataclysm. A collaboration between Canadian developer Noel Berry and the 
74 creators of TowerFall Ascension and Night In The Woods — most of whom live іп a shared abode 
called IndieHouse — the game casts you as traveller, Névoa, who's armed with an upgradeable 
shovel and must fight and tunnel her way through the remnants of the world as she explores. 





YAKUZA 5 


Publisher/developer Sega (Yakuza Studio) Format PS3 Origin Japan Release 2015 





Sony's commitment to housing the idiosyncratic continues to 
bear fruit. Wattam, a portmanteau of the Tamil and Japanese 
words for “making a loop”, is the debut from Keita Takahashi 
and Robin Hunicke's new studio. Their involvement and a 
brief, amusing trailer has certainly roused our interest. 


TACOMA 


Publisher/developer The Fullbright Company 
Format PC Origin US Release 2016 





Sony's Third Party Relations division — together with sustained appeals from series fans — is responsible for finally convincing 
Sega to localise a game that launched in Japan over two years ago. As with its predecessors, Yakuza 5 is a multistranded tale 
of good-hearted gangsters, sharp suits, elaborate tattoos and UFO Catchers, this time with added rhythm-action dance-offs 
and grizzly-bear brawls. Having spent over 40 hours with the Japanese version, we're ready to call this the best in the series to 
date. Hopefully we've not got much longer to wait to find out if the plot can match up to those thrillingly crunchy street fights. 





The next game from Gone Home's creators is some way off, 
but it will again focus on firstperson exploration, following a 
technician in a Lunar Transfer Station. We detect echoes of 
Rapture in its design, though perhaps that's no surprise since 
Steve Gaynor worked on BioShock 2 DLC Minerva's Den. 
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verything was Uncharted. You'll have seen the jokes, no 
doubt — the ones that pointed out how many games at E3 
2012 seemed to be based on an external interpretation of the 
Naughty Dog design document. That show brought a host of 
linear games built on tightly scripted spectacle, sacrificing 
player agency for the whims of a stubborn author. The 
complaint was aimed at other developers, at an industry in 
thrall to the cookie cutter, but it stung Naughty Dog by 
extension as well. Many of those games have since turned 
out to be nothing like Uncharted. At December’s PlayStation 
Experience (PSX) event, filmed live in Vegas and streamed 
around the world, Naughty Dog suggested Uncharted 4 
wasn't, in the E3 2012 pejorative sense of the term, very 
Uncharted either. Over the course of a day inside the Santa 
Monica studio, we are shown the proof of it. Within half 

an hour, game director Bruce Straley has summed it up 
perfectly. “There's no one golden path,” he tells us. “It’s not 
just as simple as pushing forward on the stick all the time.” 





It’s a telling line. Straley is explaining Uncharted 475 
expanded traversal and climbing system, but it's a valid 
summation of what we've seen of the game as a whole. 

More to the point, it shows the studio is keenly aware of p 
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the criticism — often overstated, but not entirely unfounded 
— of the way it has historically made its games. Just pushing 
forward on the stick”? It's what other people say about the 
Uncharteds, and the games that have followed in their wake. 
“Т don't really consider what other people are saying,” Straley 
says. “But when you do read it, in falls into alignment with 
what you're already thinking as a player and developer. It 
reinforces what you're already considering doing.” 

Creative director Neil Druckmann backs Straley up: 
“We're evolving as developers. We have different sensibilities 
in what we're attracted to in games, and what we want to 
play. If we were making Uncharted 2 today, it would probably 
be a very different game.” 

Druckmann was a mere lead designer on Uncharted 2: 
Among Thieves, the creative director’s chair instead filled by 
Amy Hennig, who left in still-unspecified, but seemingly 
acrimonious circumstances early last year. Any hope of 
getting clarification on that is shut down almost as soon 
as we walk into the studio, the prospect not so much taken 
off the table as set on fire and thrown out the window, and 
the table with it. But her departure, and that of series” 
design lead Richard Lemarchand, has presented Straley and 
Druckmann with a fresh start. As has the move to a new 
generation of consoles, PS4’s power allowing perhaps the 
most technically capable studio on the planet today to 
stretch itself even further. Straley and Druckmann have 
matured as developers, and taken Naughty Dog as a whole 
along with them. The studio's method of making games 
has evolved, and Drake has had to change in kind. 


AA. 
eS) 


As Straley suggests early on in our visit, the climbing 
system was the logical starting point. Ever since Nathan 
Drake first reached for a glimmering handhold in 2007's 
Uncharted: Drake's Fortune, this series' climbing systems have 
been exercises in linearity, in following a single, obvious path 
to the next combat scene or set-piece. The PSX demo, and 
the extended version we're shown at the studio, do a poor job 
of conveying just how much that has changed. At a glance, 
Drake's clambering seems to be the same as ever, a semi- 
automated journey between conveniently placed and 
similarly coloured ledges and handholds. There are new tools, 
but the 2014 Nathan Drake's piton mimics the 2013 Lara 
Croft's climbing axe right down to the look of the surfaces 
on which it can be used, while the grapple rope can only be 
attached to preordained points marked with a button prompt. 
When Drake misjudges a jump and nearly falls, saved only by 
the tips of his fingers, it is hard to resist a roll of the eyes. 

At the studio, Straley plays through the sequence again, 
stopping periodically to explain exactly what we're looking 
at. He takes a totally different route. Uncharted's climbing 
has been drastically overhauled, its PS3-era animation system 





All portraits: Iki (photosbyiki.com) 


Game director Bruce Straley (left) and creative director Neil Druckmann are 
leading development of Uncharted 4 after the success of The Last Of Us 


scrapped and rebuilt to allow full analogue movement 
hrough 360 degrees using real body physics. “Slip events, 
as Straley calls them, are not mapped to individual parts of 
scenery but triggered by the angle and distance of Drake’s 
jump, as well as the type of handhold. Smaller, less stable 
ones will break more easily; if they do, you'll need to take 
another route. Where Croft's axe was little more than a 
different animation for the trip along the critical path, here 
he piton is designed to empower freedom. Those grapple 
points may be fixed, but they're multipurpose — you can 
swing, as Straley did at PSX, but also abseil, climb, or run 
along and around cliff faces. Uncharted's most linear system 
has become remarkably freeform. Instead of pushing up on 
the stick, you're solving a puzzle. It's not about finding the 
start of the path and sticking to it, but forging your own. 
The same applies to combat. Here, too, are moments 
that whiff of the cinematics designers hand — though it's 
hard to complain when you've just swung across a gap ona 
rope, let go, smacked a goon in the face on your way down, 
grabbed his rifle out of the air and started shooting at the 
next poor fool in your way — but the improvements are 
immediately apparent. There's the enemy Al, which has 
been afforded a similar traversal moveset to Drake's, 
enabling opponents to jump gaps and clamber up ledges 
in pursuit of their quarry, a true generational leap from the 
days when foes would spawn behind cover and stay there. 
Break line of sight — by crouching into the dense, reactive 
foliage, perhaps, or dropping yourself off a ledge — and 
enemies won't return to their preset patrol routes, but stay 
in place or seek you out, communicating all the while. 
Uncharted 4’s combat isn’t just about shooting, but a blend 
of stealth, traversal, melee and gunplay set in a vast, vertical 
space full of opportunities. Suddenly, a series once famed 
for its linearity feels uncommonly like a sandbox. 

Yet this has not been a sudden change. It is the evolution 
of a process that began in Uncharted 2: Among Thieves, when 
Drake gained the ability to fire a gun from any traversal » 











Despite the greatly increased 
number of bones in the new- 
look Drake's face, and the art 
team's extra focus on skin 
deformation, his hair was the 
most time-intensive element 
of all. No wonder, given that 
it has to flutter in the new 
dynamic wind system 
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state. Straley says it's about “building up mechanics that you 
can use again and again, that scale properly. For me, it's all 
about systems, about boiling down the essence of the 
systems so you can properly layer them. It empowers the 
player to toy around.” He recalls a level from a former 
Naughty Dog game, 2003's Jak II, in which the protagonist 
rode a rocket. Straley died a dozen times working out the 
mechanics, and many more times working his way through 
the level. “Then I never saw that rocket again for the rest of a 
40-hour experience. I didn’t like the design process in Jak II; 
it didn’t feel like there were really systems. It was the first 
time I got angry about our own development internally.” It is 
sometimes easy to forget that Naughty Dog existed before 
Uncharted. It has been in business for 30 years, 25 under its 
current name, and has been learning all the while. 

Yet Jak II isn’t quite the game that springs most readily to 
mind as we watch the new demo. Instead, thoughts turn to 
Naughty Dog’s most widely acclaimed title, the one that saw 
Druckmann and Straley become the studio’s creators in 
chief. There is a tremendous amount of The Last Of Us here, 
especially in the fluid, alternating switches between combat 
and stealth against enemies that communicate and move 
around freely. Drake closes out the demo by rope-swinging 
away from the final group of grunts, a callback to the 
lightbulb moment in TLOU when you first realised evasion 
was as valid a strategy as clearing out the entire room. 
“That’s been part of our evolution,” Straley says. “It’s us 
getting more comfortable with systemic approaches, with 
wider layouts, with how you integrate story with gameplay, 
with layout, with music. It’s been a constant evolution.” 


We 


The most transformative evolution of them all 
comes courtesy not of those within Naughty Dog’s walls, 
however, but those of its parent company. No other studio 
pushed PS3 quite as hard as this one, and you need only look 





The difference PS4 has made to Drake's appearance is made startlingly apparent 
in this comparison, showing the new version alongside that of Uncharted 3 





The grapple rope's usage may have felt a little prescribed in the PSX demo, but 
it's more versatile than it looks, despite only being usable at preordained points 


at the demo’s vast expanse to see how Naughty Dog is 
enjoying the lofty headroom afforded by PS4’s processors. 
“The way we had to work with memory management inside 
of The Last Of Us just to get the width that we had there 

was crazy. It was insane,” Straley says. “The Duck tape and 
Scotch tape that we used to cobble those levels together just 
to get it to run properly... Now we can say, ‘Aah, we have 
some memory. Let’s play with this a little bit? You can 
breathe, and let the player breathe a little bit as well.” 

The result is the prettiest game the new generation 
has yet produced. Texture resolution has been at least 
quadrupled across the board from Uncharted 3, but that’s 
just the start. Drake comes to on the shore of an island 
off the coast of Madagascar, waking up to a backdrop of 
procedurally tessellated water. A new dynamic wind system 
makes trees, bushes and Drake’s hair — both on his head 
and his chest — sway in tandem. Up close, a system that 
was co-developed by Naughty Dog and Sony’s Advanced 
Technology Group delivers a more efficient way of making 
highly detailed surfaces without using performance-hungry 
adaptive tessellation; farther away, the studio is relying far 
more on background LOD algorithms than it ever has before. 
A new physically based shader more than two years in the 
making helps materials to look lifelike using their real-world 
properties. The improvements to Drake’s climbing skills are 
best shown on a wireframe climbing wall filled with perhaps 
100 handholds. As he clambers, the shape of his body adapts 
to the changing shape of the wall; we’re told that there are 
unique animations for two-thirds of his transitions. On PS3, 
Drake’s entire skeleton was made up of 250 bones. Now, 
there are 800 in his face alone. 

With all that going on, it’s little surprise that the demo 
runs at 30fps, despite Naughty Dog’s earlier claims that it 
was shooting for 60. “We're actually above зо, but we locked 
it [for the demo],” Straley says (out on the floor, a debug > 





ABOVE One of our few 
disappointments is that, 
despite the new animation 
system and the nonlinear 
climbing path, handholds 
and grabbable ledges stand 
out a little too obviously. 
Dialling that down would 
more accurately reflect the 
studio's desire for climbing 
to feel truly exploratory. 
LEFT The reactive foliage is 
driven by two systems. One 
is a traditional physics 
method with collision and 
joined chains; the other is 
a vertex shader written to 
by particles, informing 
objects in the area where 
motion is coming from 
when, for example, a 
grenade goes off nearby 





RIGHT Drake grabs the 
piton from a collection 

of skeletal remains on a 
cliff face. There's evidence 
of Nolan North's wry 
improvisation, too, with 

a quip about the corpse's 
inappropriate choice of 
footwear for climbing 


RIGHT While the demo is 
set in this verdant island, 
we're told to expect the 
usual globe-trotting fare. 
“We want to really flex 
Naughty Dog's muscles,” 
Straley says. “We like 
seeing different aesthetics 
and environments — it 
makes us feel like we're 
on this adventure” 
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LEFT The demo begins 
with Drake waking up, 
having passed out from 
exhaustion following a 
shipwreck. He's lost all of 
his gear in the commotion, 
but there's no physical 
impact of his injuries — 
within seconds, he's 
clambering up a mountain 
like it's the good old days 


ABOVE Here's your proof 
that the enemy Al has 
improved: one of them's 
finally thought it might 
be worth looking over a 
ledge. This won't end well 
for him, of course, but 
does show the player that 
they're no longer dealing 
with the same old goons 
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“WHO 
THE SERIES FROM THE PERSON HE WAS BEFORE?” 


IS NATHAN DRAKE? 


station shows the game running at 37fps). “We're going to 
do whatever it takes to make the game we want to make. If 
it means we could go for бо but lose something that would 
really impact the player's experience, then it's our choice as 
developers to say, “Well, we're going to go for the experience 
over the 60 frames.” 

Refresh rate aside, it's a remarkable achievement, 
especially for a studio that, thanks to spending the previous 
generation working solely on PS3, had no PC version of its 
engine and thus had a more painful transition to PS4's x86 
architecture than most. Straley and Druckmann may take top 
billing, but you simply can't create a game of this visual 
calibre without a tremendously skilled workforce. Modestly, 
Druckmann says it's all about trust, that the scene he writes 
will pass through the hands of actors, cinematographers, 
artists, animators and so on, each interpreting it in their own 
way, before it makes it into the game. Nolan North, Drake's 
voice actor, offers the outsider’s perspective. 

“They’ve got amazing minds here,” he tells us. “Everyone 
does everything so well. I remember hearing one time that 
the test [applicants take] to work here... People have come 
in, ready to go, they take the test and they literally walk out 
crying. This is the MIT of the game world. There's some 
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amazing developers out there, but there's something about 
this one that has made so many great games, and I think 

it’s the people. This couldn't be done just anywhere. There's 
something about the way they harness what the PlayStation 


can do that's special.” 
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PlayStation 4 can do so much more, of course, but it 
also presents Naughty Dog with a problem. The console's 
runaway success means the studio can reasonably expect 
its next game to be bought by players that have never played 
an Uncharted game. The goal of many sequels is to draw 
the old fans and grab new ones to create a bigger audience 
than before, of course, but here the gap is sure to be more 
pronounced. And three games of baggage is a heavy load, 
even for one of the best writing teams in the business. 
“The story has to stand on its own, definitely," says 
Druckmann. “And I think there should be enough hints and 
reveals to make you understand who Nathan Drake was in 
those previous adventures, even if you haven't played them. 
If you have, then you'll understand, on a much deeper level, 
the nuances both of Drake and his relationships." 





In fact, the ending of Uncharted 3 gives Naughty Dog a 
clean break of sorts. The new game kicks off four years later, 
with Drake settled down and retired from a life of adventure. 
He's lured back into his old ways by his brother, Sam, another 
treasure hunter whom Nathan has believed to be dead since 
he last saw him some 15 years ago. All that time ago, the pair 
were obsessed with finding treasure plundered by Henry 
Every, a pirate who amassed the largest ever haul of booty in 
the space of two years in the late 17th century, mostly looted 
in his capture of the Persian ship Gunsway, and believed to 
be worth half a billion dollars by modern standards. While 
Nathan moved on, Sam continued the search, and comes back 
into his brother’s life with a dual incentive for getting back 
on the road. He's got a new lead on the location of Libertalia, 
Every’s mythical pirate utopia. And he’s in trouble with the 
sort of people you really don't want to be in trouble with. 
Sam, played by Troy Baker, is not just a handy device for 
getting Nathan out of retirement — he gives Naughty Dog 
that clean narrative break. Uncharted 3 wrapped up Nathan's 
troubles in the present. Now, the series can dig into his past. 

“Every time we add a character, it has to reflect some 
facet of the protagonist in an interesting way that the other 
characters don't” Druckmann tells us. “Bringing in a brother 
really lets us explore [the question of] “Who is Nathan 
Drake?” How has he evolved over the series from the person 
he was before, and even as a kid? What led to the Nathan 
Drake you know?” 

Yet Sam's arrival means, at least on the face of it, that the 
new Uncharted will be missing something it has always done 
so well. While Straley and Druckmann shift awkwardly in 
their seats whenever we try to eke further story details out 
of them, and give coded references to Drake being with allies 
during some levels, currently our hero has no female foil. 
Elena, now Nathan's wife, is seemingly back home, and none 
too pleased with him coming out of retirement at that. Nate 
and Chloe went their separate ways in Uncharted 3% third act. 
It's tempting to draw a line to Hennig's departure, mirroring 
the lack of a female voice in studio and game alike, but Ellie 
and Tess in The Last Of Us weren't her work either. 

Currently, the only known female character in the game 
is Nadine Ross, the leader of the South African private army 
hat patrols the Madagascan island in which the demo is set. 
She and her crew have been hired by Rafe Adler, another 
reasure hunter, who has a history with both Drake and his 
brother. They're the enemy, but Druckmann doesn't like to 
hink of them in such terms. “When we're writing for them, 
we're thinking: “What's their point of view?’ They don't see 
hemselves as antagonists. They see themselves as being 
righteous. It's very important that we don't see them as 
bad guys.” He takes a similar view to writing women. “You 
just write human beings. Don't necessarily think of them 
as men or women, just write with a clear motivation and 
clear objectives. Be honest with those characters; don't write 
hem as clichés. That's when they stop being human.” > 
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FROM TOP Troy Baker is the 
voice of Nathan Drake's 
brother, Sam, while Nolan 
North reprises his role as 
the charming adventurer 





There is something subversive to the 
casting of Troy Baker as Sam Drake. 
Nathan Drake is played by Nolan North, 
for so long the hardest-working man in 
videogame voice acting, and Naughty 
Dog has cast the young pretender to 
North's throne as Nate's older brother. Yet 
put the two in same room and there's no 
trace of animosity. It's hard to get a word 
in edgeways, in fact, and tougher still to 
keep the pair from veering off on 
tangents. “It just seemed like a perfect 
fit,” Druckmann says. “Knowing the 
relationship between Nolan and Troy, 
and how they're already like best buddies 
and almost like brothers, we knew we 
could play off that energy on stage.” 

Baker has been lending his voice to 
games for a decade, but look back on his 
early career and you'll find such intriguing 
roles as Miscellaneous Voices, Additional 
Voice Talent and Various Soldiers. It’s only 
in recent years that he's hit the big time, 
with starring roles in BioShock Infinite, 
Infamous: Second Son and, of course, as 
Joel in The Last Of Us. For him, Uncharted 
has long been an obsession. “When | 
first came to LA, all | wanted to do was 
be in Uncharted. | wanted to get shot by 
Nathan Drake. There was so much about 
Uncharted that made me want to do this 
[for a living]. l'd done some other stuff 
before, but | was like, ‘If that's how 
they're doing it, that's how | want to do 
it.’ Which is something | think the industry 
as a whole was saying. Everyone was like, 
‘We want to do it the Naughty Dog way’.” 

Few would manage it. Naughty Dog's 
approach to voiceover work is more 
common among people making movies 
than developing games, with table 
readings and rehearsals at which North 
has a habit of making little tweaks to the 
script. It's his right – as Druckmann puts it, 
“Nolan owns Nathan Drake." When Drake 
thinks wryly out loud as he clambers up 
yet another cliff face or contemplates a 
yawning chasm before his mud-stained 
shoes, it's often the improvisational result 
of North commenting on a video of the 
scene that's playing during recording. 
Crucially, for A Thief's End, Baker and 
North have recorded their scenes together 
in the same room at the same time, often 
while wearing motion-capture suits. 

Yet there is often a very good reason 
for the way most companies keep their 
actors apart, as North makes clear while 
explaining that this isn't the first time 
he and Baker have shared a voice booth, 
although previously it was hardly on this 
scale. "The closest we've come was that 
Transformers one [Fall Of Cybertron], 
where | did Cliffjumper and he did Jazz. 
Those two go on a mission together, and 
they put us in the booth at the same time, 
so we actually got to riff off each other 
rather than do it separately. It should 
have taken an hour. It took about three." 
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As a project, Uncharted 4 hardly lacks 
for step changes, but one of the more 
obvious is the move away from rendered 
cutscenes. Running Uncharted 4's 
cinematics in-engine in realtime has 
meant character models have to be 

of cutscene quality throughout the 
game, hence the 800 animation bones 
in Drake's face. As 
lead programmer 
Christian Gyrling 
explains, the new 
generation means 
navigating the 
Uncanny Valley's 
darkest depths. 

“You need skin 
deformation. If Drake 
laughs, you need the 
skin on the forehead 
to move a little bit, 
and if it doesn't, it 
feels like he is not 
quite alive. The 
bulging of your skin 
under your eyes when 
you're blinking, laughing or squinting — 
that's the difference between talking to 
someone who has skin, [rather than 
being] made of plastic.” 

The project has already involved a 
tremendous amount of work for Gyrling 
and the tech team, but the tools the 
studio is making for A Thief's End will 
see them through the entire generation. 
That doesn't mean, however, that the 
hard part is over. “We learn new things 
about the hardware every week,” he 
says. “Knowing what happened on PS3, 
that's going to continue for four or five 
years. It just keeps on going.” 

It was a painful start, too. Naughty 
Dog, a Sony subsidiary, spent the past 


02 
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generation working exclusively on 
PS3, and while it pushed the fussy Cell 
processor further than anyone, that 
counted for nothing when PS4's specs 
came in. “If you've never made a console 
game before, or if you have a PC engine, 
it's much easier [to develop for],” says 
Gyrling. “It's a very developer-friendly 
console. But we had an 
extremely specialised 
engine for PS3, and 
we didn't have a PC 
version. We had to 
implement one very, 
very quickly – we һауе 
150 people on the other 
side of the building that 
need to be productive. 
It wasn't that much fun, 
but it had to be done.” 
Naughty Dog is 
no stranger to crunch. 
Staff spoke out about 
the brutal hours 
required to get 
Uncharted 3 finished, 
and similar graft was needed to make the 
sequel's PSX demo. One staffer explains 
that he shaved his head during the 
studio's most recent spell of downtime; 
now it almost touches his collar at the 
back. You'd understand if morale were 
low. “Everyone was super-excited to be 
on PS4,” Gyrling tells us, “but while we 
were working on Windows, it didn't 
really feel like a project that would ship. 
Morale and excitement definitely took a 
swing up when we switched. We have a 
game, it's running on PS4, it's starting to 
look beautiful, and we have a lot of 
time to keep pushing in all directions. 
It's awesome to work with these guys. 
Every day | come into work, it's fun.” 








01 Lead programmer 
Christian Gyrling has 
been at Naughty Dog 
since 2006, working on 
The Last Of Us as well 
as the Uncharteds. 

02 Environments will 
reflect the mood of 
the story. Here, Drake — 
waking up alone and 
empty-handed - has 
his misery reflected in 
the torrential rain. 

03 Concept art 
iterations of the 
demo's mountainous 
island setting show 
how Naughty Dog is 
using colour filters 

to generate a vibe 
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04 In-game character 
concepts. 05 The team 
experimented with more 
complex holster designs, 
but none felt right. 06 Even 
simplicity needs plenty of 
iteration. The team will 
continue to fiddle with 
colour palettes to ensure 
Nate fits into the game's 
various environments. 

07 Drake's new face under 
different lighting setups. 
08 Our cover render, created 
by Naughty Dog's lead 
character artist Frank Tzeng. 
09 Another view of shut- 
eyed Nathan. 10 Our hero 
as seen in the teaser trailer 
that was made for E3 2014. 
11 It suggested a darker 
tone for the game that's 
not on show in our demo. 
12 Rival treasure hunter 
Rafe Adler, who has known 
the two brothers for years. 
He also wants Every's gold. 
13 PMC leader Nadine Ross. 
14 Drake has believed Sam 
to be dead for the past 15 
years. 15 The gameplay 
demo is punctuated by 
vistas showing off Naughty 
Dog's artistic flair on an 
unprecedented scale 
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Naughty Dog's lobby shows rolling trailers of past and future works — a way 
of showing in an instant how much progress has been made since Uncharted 3 


+ 


Uncharted 4 takes many mechanical leaps forward, and 
Naughty Dog has smartly interwoven the game’s systems in 
a more fluid, dynamic way. But that alone does not a modern 
Naughty Dog game make. What defines this studio’s work is 
the way everything — mechanics, environments, characters — 
sits in service to a story. The demo begins with Nathan and 
Sam, a character sketched into existence to allow Druckmann 
and Straley to burrow into Drake’s past, pulled apart by a 
shipwreck. Sam signals to his brother from a high point far 
into the distance, the studio making a vast level and filling 
it with threats to properly convey the extent of their 
separation, and the importance of reuniting them. It's set a 
few hours into the game, but the shipwreck has stripped 
Nathan of all his gear; he starts out with nothing, pulling 
the piton from a corpse early on, and scavenging weapons 
from enemies he puts down, another against-all- 
odds scramble to stay alive in a life that has been 
full of them. The whole scene is a metaphor for 
the brothers” 15-year separation, a metaphor in 
which lots of people get punched in the face. 
And scene is the word. “What we're trying 
to do is look at everything, even the moments 
between cutscenes, as a scene,” Straley says. 
“There's always something that's happening with 
the character arc that's important.” In the demo's 
case, there's a negative at the start in seeing how 
far away Sam is, and a positive at the end when 
you reach him; what happens in between is up to 
you. “We're thinking in filmic terms, but what's 
important for us is how much of that we can put 
on the [analogue] stick. That's what we start with 
in the story discussions. Then, when we talk to 
the designers, it’s like, ‘This is where the 
characters are at, this is what we’re trying to do, 
and these are the mechanics we're trying to 








exploit at this point. Let’s pull those things together and 
make the player feel what the characters are feeling” 

For many studios, story is a secondary concern. Writers 
are brought on board late into development and tasked with 
fitting a narrative around a game that it is too far along to 
even consider changing. Yet for Naughty Dog, it is the first 
order of business. “I’m a big advocate of narrative structure, 
and that’s something we haven’t always done at the studio,” 
Druckmann says. “It’s very important that we know where 
we're heading; even if it changes, you have to know the 
beginning, middle and end. Without that, I wouldn’t know 
how to direct a team. We have become more conscious of, 
more proficient at, storytelling. Whatever meeting we’re 
having — even if it’s background or character artists — we’re 
speaking the same language. We’re speaking as storytellers.” 

Druckman and his team might be keeping quiet on the 
finer details, but while we naturally leave Naughty Dog 
hungry for more, we’ve already seen so much. The demo 
itself was smartly chosen, a fine showcase of the overhauled 
mechanics and how they work in concert; out on the studio 
floor we’ve seen how it has been made, with much of that 
best-in-class tech rebuilt from the ground up by some of the 
most talented developers in the world. Above all, we’ve seen 
an evolution: a studio moving onto new hardware, rethinking 
its approach to making games, learning from its successes 
and paying heed to criticism, while putting front and centre 
something that too many games leave to the end. “There’s 
something about the videogame as an artform that allows 
you to connect with a character in a way no other medium 
allows,” Druckmann says. “You’re directing someone’s 
actions, empathising with them in a way that’s unique to 
videogames. We're just now starting to really understand 
how to capitalise on that.” No doubt Uncharted 4 will have 
its detractors, but if the studio holds to its new vision, no 
one will accuse it of repeating its past mistakes. In years to 
come, when crudely sketched webcomics say ‘Everything 
was Uncharted; the meaning will be very different. Ш 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


MILES y 
JACOBSON м 


The Football Manager boss 
discusses Korea, careers, and 


keeping the band together 


By CHRIS SCHILLING 
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ired but happy, Miles Jacobson rubs his eyes 
as he looks back over a busy year for Sports 
Interactive, where he serves as studio director. 
Having partnered with sports performance 
analyst Prozone, which will license data from 
Football Manager to pass on to real-world 
coaches, he oversaw the October release of Alternative 
Reality, a documentary examining the series” popularity. 
And in November there was the small matter of 
launching Football Manager 15, the latest edition of one of 
gaming's most enduring series. We're here to discuss 
Jacobson's 20-year anniversary at Sports Interactive, and 
where the company takes its acclaimed sims from here. 





You've said that one of the most significant moments 
in your time at SI was when you split with Eidos and 
signed with Sega as publisher, and Championship 
Manager became Football Manager. How did you 
convince everyone that it was the right move? 

Because we were all in it together, we’d been discussing 
it for a while, so we knew that it was a possibility. 
And, well, people don't tend to leave SI. It sounds a bi 
wanky, but there is a family here — of the 35 of us tha 
were here when we were bought by Sega, 32 are still here. 
From the original eight of us, seven are still here. So 
we've worked together a long time. 1 would hope tha 
people don't necessarily see it as a job. It's more like 
being in a band, and we have to keep the band together. 
I’m the frontman who doesn't write any of the songs, and 
he real talent is with the rest of the team. They like 
having their own private lives and not having to be on 
Twitter the whole time, so they leave all that other stuff 
o the lippy little shit who doesn't write the songs, bu 
who tells everyone else what to do. 

But I’m a firm believer in talent. And we don't work 
in the same way as most other studios. Everyone gets to 
work on every area of the game: the programmers design 
their own modules based on nuggets of ideas that might 
have come from here, internally, or from the forums, or 
from our footballer beta testers or our other beta testers. 
Those ideas can come from everywhere, and my job as 
director is to put a jigsaw puzzle together of the best 
things that are going to fit together for a particular year’s 
game. Then we let the programmers loose on doing their 
stuff. We also typically hire people who are fans of the 
game — again, if you’re working on something you love, it 
doesn’t really feel like a job. So that’s how we went about 
it: by making sure that everyone was happy in the first 

















place. The way Ov and Paul [Collyer, SI co-founders, ‘Ov’ 
being short for Oliver] and I were running the studio, we 
did the kind of things that we would want in a company 
if we had been working for them. And if you find enough 
like-minded individuals, you’re going to stick together. 


That presumably stood you in good stead for your 
next big challenge, which was convincing the 
Championship Manager audience to move with you. 

Well, we owned our website, and therefore [had a direct 
line to] the community that had been built on sigames. 
com that we started building in either ’95 or ’96, which 
was quite a while before many others had forums. And 
we made sure that we had football forums as well as non- 
football forums from a very early stage; we spoke to the 
community directly. Now, of course, we can do it via 
Twitter, but at that time we were all on the forums 
talking to people on a daily basis. We didn’t just have a 
community manager doing it, but Ov, Paul and I — and all 
the rest of the team — were constantly talking to people. 
That was quite a forward-thinking approach for the time. 


Whose idea was that? 

It was no one’s idea, it was just what we did. No one 
turned around one day and said, “Right, we’re going to set 
up a forum and we're going to talk to people.” You have to 
remember that when Ov and Paul [founded SI], they were 
schoolkids. The next few people who started working on 
the team were schoolfriends of theirs, and then I was 
introduced as someone who shared the same passions 
and was just helping out my mates with the expertise 
that I had. Then a couple of other people came in, who 
again were brought into the same mentality: that the 
most important people are the people who play our 
games. Because without them, we have to go and get 
proper jobs. And I had — if you can call working in the 
music industry a ‘proper job’ — a job on the side anyway. 
So there was no conscious effort. All of us were online 
anyway; all of us were on similar newsgroups and bulletin 
boards about football. 

One of the guys, Sven, who was known as Boa, was 
hired because I used to make data updates for the game 
and I used the data editor that he’d written for the game. 
I didn’t know how to put those data updates online, and 
he taught me how to put them online. Ov and Paul said, 
“We're looking for a programmer, do you know anyone?” 
And I said, “Yeah, there’s this bloke in Norway.” And a few 
weeks later, he was in the studio. So hiring people from P 
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Believability is crucial 
for Jacobson, even 
when that means 
capturing the sport's 
sometimes frustrating 
unpredictability. It 
doesn't always win the 
game fans. “Getting 
that across to people, 
when they've had 20 
shots and the other 
team have had two 
shots, and yet they've 
lost 1-0, is difficult, but 
it is something that 
happens in real life” 
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Miles Jacobson was 
working in the music 
industry when he 
gave two gig tickets 
to Domark Software 
employees in 
exchange for the 
chance to become 
an alpha tester on 
Championship 
Manager 2. Sports 
Interactive co-founders 
Ov and Paul Collyer 
realised Jacobson's 
talents were being 
wasted, asking him to 
publish online data 
updates before 
employing him as the 
company’s unofficial 
business advisor on a 
parHime basis. He 
became the studio's 
MD in 1999, leaving 
his A&R role to take 
he post full-time two 
years later. Under his 
stewardship, Sports 
nteractive has grown 
into one of the best 
nown names in 
British development - 
alf of the top ten 
astestselling PC 
games in the UK are 
rom the Football 
Manager series. 
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the community has been something that we did then, and 
still do. We’d taken on a PR as well a couple of years 
before, and at that point developers did not have PRs. My 
attitude was, well, people in the music industry have PRs, 
so why wouldn’t we have PRs as a game developer? 


You felt like a band, so you wanted to act like a band. 
Absolutely. The PR guy that we were working with at the 
ime dubbed it ‘word of mouse? in that the Internet was 
really catching on at that point and people were talking 
about how we’d split [from Eidos], so that was a large 
part of it. We were also helped by a lot of retailers. HMV 
in Oxford Street, for example — if you walked in there 
hey had copies of Football Manager on the shelf, and they 
had put stickers on themselves, nothing to do with us, 
saying, “You know it’s Champo,” on every box. We also 
had a situation where — as part of our divorce settlement, 
if you like — we were able to put in small font on an A4 
advert, “From the creators of the Championship Manager 
series.” And we just happened to do 64-sheet flyposters 
rather than A4 adverts. And when you do that, the text is 
quite large. Certainly we did much better in the first year 
as Football Manager than we were expecting to, or were 
expected to. And that accelerated afterwards to a point 
where I think we were outselling our bestselling previous 
title by either year two or year three. Nowadays, we’re 
[selling] three times what we were doing then, so it was 
definitely a good move for us. 





There’s no one doing the same thing on the same 
scale, so who do you see as your competition now? 
Firstly, we never cared about competition. And we’ve 
sometimes been accused of being complacent because 
there isn’t competition out there. Whereas there have 
actually been 12 brands in the genre that have come and 
gone in the time we’ve been doing it. ‘Complacent’ is 
also the biggest insult you could possibly give to us, 
because we work our arses off every year. The reason that 
we do is not because [competitors] might come along, 
it’s because we’re trying to make the best game we 
possibly can for ourselves to play. And the fact that there 
are millions of people who enjoy our work as well is 
great, because, like I say, it does mean we don’t have to go 
and get proper jobs. 


Do you take inspiration from other football games, 
such as FIFA and Pro Evolution Soccer? 

We certainly look at and admire the work that the FIFA 
team do and that the Pro Evo team do. I admire the work 
in a lot of games — Civilization, Grand Theft Auto, Destiny, 
a lot of Molyneux’s work over the years as well. Certainly 
a hell of a lot of David Braben’s work, and the way that he 
takes simulations and transforms them into more fun 
worlds than we do. Something like Zoo Tycoon, as an 





example, is a hell of a lot of fun to play. I get a bigger kick 
out of an elephant eating a banana out of my hand in Zoo 
Tycoon than I do from going to the zoo in real life, 
because they don’t slobber on you in the game. So we 
take lots of inspiration from lots of different games, even 
going back to Geoff Crammond’s Grand Prix series, where 
he was completely uncompromising with the way he 
wanted the physics of the car, even if it meant it was 
really hard to play sometimes. He wanted that absolute 
accuracy. His son actually works with us now, so I’ve got 
to meet Geoff a few times. It was an “I’m not worthy” 
moment the first time that I met him. 

What’s been quite gratifying for us is seeing FIFA 
adding in some stuff that we’ve had for a while, like 
shirts getting dirty, for example, little things like that. 
But there’s certainly a lot of respect between us and th 
FIFA team. I don’t know the Pro Evo team, so I don’ 
know them to be respectful of them, but I think Dav 
Rutter has done a fantastic job with FIFA. I know a bunc 
of the other guys over there as well and I play their gam 
and they play ours, so it’s nice having that respect level. 
But it does go a lot wider than that, particularly with 
my taste in games and other people here having different 
tastes in games that we’re always going to learn from each 
other. I don’t play a lot of games where you shoot people, 
whereas others here do. I play a lot of casual games, a lot 
of puzzle games, and you can learn a lot about the 
compelling behaviour people have when they’re playing 
those games. And we’ve always liked the fact that our 
games are quite compelling. Learning about those 
different mechanics is important as well. 
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With the likes of Football Manager Handheld and 
Classic, you've simplified the core game in a way that 
suggests you've taken inspiration from casual games. 
Are there any other ideas you've taken from those 
games into Football Manager? 

I was always very much a purist when it came to Football 
Manager, and was [against] anyone being able to — 
Im not allowed to use the word “cheat; so let's say 
‘accelerate their progress. And then I started playing a 
few free-to-play titles and I found myself getting very 
frustrated by certain levels, and paying 69p to accelerate 
my progress, and I didn't feel dirty doing it. So that was 
one of the things that we added for Classic and Handheld 
and with the in-game editor to Football Manager as well. 
What a hypocrite I was, sitting there saying that people 
shouldn't be able to cheat at our games, and I was doing 
the same thing in other people's games. So we now do 
allow people to accelerate their progress if they want to, 
because who am I to say what their experience should be? 








Some fans certainly would want to come home after 
their team's been soundly beaten on a Saturday and 








"I'LL SAY, WHY DIDN'T 
YOU DO THAT AS THE 

FIRST FEATURE?’ THEY'LL 
SAY, “ITS BECAUSE 


YOU SAID | HAD TO DO 


THESE OTHER SIX FIRST" 


give themselves a better chance of exacting revenge. 
Exactly. So we try and let people do both. My favourite 
unlockable that we've ever done is in Classic this year. It's 
‘dodgy lasagne; which gives food poisoning to some of 
the opposition. Because that's something that happened 
in football, and it's something that people will have fun 
using. User flow is another thing we've learned abou 
from a lot of the mobile titles, and that gave birth in a 
way to Classic. It had been bubbling under as an idea for a 
while. It was mainly brought up by people in the studio 
who've had kids and didn't have time to play the ful 
game and were turning off modules in the code, but then 
ruining the experience for themselves because those 
modules were really important to the rest of the game. 
Classic was all about working out a way to turn those 
modules off and not have a negative effect on the game. 

But a lot of the free-to-play titles really make me 
think. Rather than necessarily being inspiration for the 
game as such, like taking particular features [from them], 
they do sharpen my brain up a little late at night, which is 
when I do most of my feature idea work. A quick burst on 
one of the early PopCap games does the trick, or at the 
moment [match-three-puzzler] Best Fiends — thankfully 
Ive just done level 80, because if I hadn't Football 
Manager would probably have been put back this year. But 
we also look at things like the loops in games like Tiny 
Tower. There are really interesting mechanics to learn 
from [that kind of game] — sometimes we find we 
overcomplicate things a bit. And if we see people doing it 
in a simpler manner, we will try to simplify things. 





Your development process often involves scheduling 
content years in advance. How many ideas do you 
have to shelve or postpone because of fluctuations in 
the sport, or simply because of time constraints? 

Well, this year is a perfect example. I put together my 
dream featureset and it then goes to the programmers to 
estimate how long everything's going to be. This year, it 
was over twice the time that we had, so a lot of stuff got 
moved across. It's difficult when you're doing a jigsaw 
puzzle to literally take half that puzzle and put it 


somewhere else, because it's not as simple as just cutting 
it down the middle, it's about trying to balance all of that 
stuff out. But this will actually be the first year that we 
don't have feature meetings, because we don't need to. 
When we went through the Football Manager 15 [feature 
plan], and all the real-world stuff we had to add and made 
the cuts from there, I effectively split the game into two 
volumes. So we already have a full featureset for Football 
Manager 16 [planned]. There are 30 or 40 things that have 
come up during the year — either things that have 
happened in real life this year that we want to make sure 
are in there, or things we know are going to happen next 
year that still need to be added to the schedule. But we're 
not going to [follow] our normal practice of one month 
sitting in a room from 11am till 6pm going through ideas. 
We're actually going to spend that extra month doing 
more development work, which is the first time we've 
ever been able to do that as a studio. 

Obviously, there will be other things that come up 
during the year and those things get added and other 
things get cut. Around March or April time, I have to do 
a cull — I call it genocide — and it's the process that I like 
the least, because I've got used to the idea of features 
being in. There are times when my toys absolutely go 
out of the pram, when someone says, “Sorry, we're not 
going to have time to do this,” and ГЇЇ say, “Why didn't 
you do that as the first feature?" and then they turn 
around and say, “It's because you said I had to do these 
other six first,” and I have to apologise. People are used to 
it now — the me-getting-angry phase is when we're doing 
the feature cutting. 


Surely the idea has been floated of Football Manager 
becoming a game as a service. Could you see that 
happening in the future, or do you think the type 
of game it is means it's still better suited to an 
annual release schedule? 

At the moment, we've got Football Manager on PC, Mac 
and Linux; we have Classic on PC, Mac and Linux and last 
year on Vita; we've got Handheld on iOS and Android; and 
we will have Football Manager Online coming next year P 
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Sega released a video 
detailing the myriad 
additions to Football 
Manager 15, but even 
so Jacobson claims that 
“hundreds of features” 
were kept secret. 
“Because people spend 
so much time with the 
game, it's good for 
them to find something 
new when they're in 
their 130th hour” 
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in Korea. If we were doing games as a service, the only 
way that would work for me is if there was cross- 
interoperability between all the different platforms. And 
he Steam Store doesn't talk to the App Store, which 
doesn't talk to Google Play, and so on. So it isn't 
[currently] possible because of business models. If that 
changes, then maybe. It's something that Га love to do, 
because if someone buys Football Manager, Га love to give 
hem a discount on Handheld, Га love to give them 
a discount on the documentary that we just released. 
But we can't because they're sold in different stores 
by different people. 





You're launching Football Manager Online in the 
Asian market first — is that simply because you're 
keen to broaden the game’s reach to other territories, 
or because you think that style of game is more 
suited to an Asian audience? 
There are a few different reasons for it. From an ego 
perspective, as a western developer, I want to break the 
east. I want to entertain people over there in the same 
way as we do here. To be fair, we already do with Football 
Manager, but no one pays for it, so we’d like to get paid 
for our work over there. Secondly, when we first started 
looking at free-to-play a number of years ago, when we 
first started work on this game, the market wasn’t really 
here for it in the west, but it was there in the east. 
Maybe if we hadn’t spent four years making this 
bloody game then it wouldn’t seem so weird that we were 
releasing it in the east first. It’s a co-development 
between ourselves and a company that were called KTH, 
but now Sega have bought them and they’re now called 
Sega Korea. It is geared specifically towards a Korean 
audience, [rather than] an eastern audience. And the 
Koreans have certain ways that they play games. There’s 
no other country in the world I can think of where on 
prime-time TV on a Saturday night, one of the main 
shows is people playing StarCraft; eSports over there is 
absolutely massive. So trying to get that element across, 





tying to have something for the type of person who 
wants to watch as well as play, was very important. 

We're launching in Korea in January, and we'll then be 
looking at China next summer and a few other Asian 
territories. We’ll then start looking at the west and see 
whether we think that the game can work over here. 
At the moment, I’m not convinced it can. But from 
my understanding of the Asian market — and I spend a 
lot of time in Korea, because I’m out there every six or 
seven weeks — it’s certainly the best online sports 
management game that will have been released out there. 
And there have been quite a few. You would be amazed 
how many online games are released in Korea that aren’t 
released anywhere else in the world. So there is a very 
unique market over there that we want to tap into, simply 


AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


"WHEN YOU'VE GOT 
PROZONE WANTING 
TO LICENSE YOUR 
DATA TO SELL TO 
FOOTBALL CLUBS, IT'S 
KIND OF BONKERS" 


because we want to be able to entertain as many people 
around the world as possible. 


So your ultimate aim is to have your own Saturday 
night prime-time TV show with two managers 
competing against one another? 

[Laughs] I’m not sure whether that would work or not. 
Actually, they do it with FIFA Online over there, as well as 
with StarCraft, and the stars aren’t the teams that are 
playing, it is the managers. ESports is a fantastic thing 
hat I do believe is going to be way bigger in the future 
han any of us imagine. It’s something we’ve learned from 
working on the documentary. Film and TV companies are 
a little bit scared of games, and don’t really understand 
hem, or the culture around them. You talk to them about 
eSports and they compare it to chess. Yet a recent 
eSports event at Wembley arena sold out. You’ve got 
12,000 people in a massive hall basically watching people 
on a big screen playing a game. That’s phenomenal. And 
they’ve realised this in Korea. They haven’t realised it 
here yet. But it will happen. 





Let’s circle back to where we began: you’ve spent 20 
years at Sports Interactive. Is the Prozone deal the 
ultimate validation of what you’ve achieved in those 
two decades? 

We work with a lot of people in football, so it never 
ceases to amaze me some of the calls that we get. Like an 
agent phoning up basically wanting to know how much 
this club are paying a new guy they’ve just signed for 
£10m so he can go and ask the same for his client who’s 
out of contract at the end of the season. As for Prozone, 
when you’ve got a company that well known inside the 
game coming to you wanting to license your data to sell 
to football clubs, it’s kind of bonkers. But that shows how 
hard the team here have worked over the years to get into 
that position, and how seriously we take the football side 
of what we do. The life-imitating-art-imitating-life circle 
is certainly there, and is something that I think none of 
us ever imagined would happen, but all of us are 
incredibly proud that it has. B 
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A chat over beers with 
The Creative Assembly 
led the studio to offer 
Jacobson the use of 
its mocap facilities 

for the match engine. 
“Hopefully, this year 
players will have an 
animation experience 
worthy of the amount 
of time they spend 
watching the 3D 
[matches],” he says 
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The lust f6r gear is the compulsive 
heartor many a game, but why 
do’ we/erave lustrous loot so? 


By JAMIE MADIGAN 
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Dota 2's treasures can 
contain skins for couriers, 
equipment sets, and new 
animations. Despite being 
cosmetic in nature, they 
are still desirable and 
able to generate envy 


ungie's Destiny sees players don the heavy mantles 
of Guardians. These are elite champions able to 
focus the light of Earth's mysterious benefactor, the 
Traveler, and protect the world from encroaching 
Darkness. Guardians are more or less immortal 
demigods, possessed of amazing powers, golden-age 
technology, and piercing tactical brilliance. This is 
why it was kind of weird to see entire crowds of 
them just standing and mindlessly firing into the 
mouth of a cave for hours on end. 

Destiny's fabled ‘loot cave’ says a lot about the 
disconnect between the fictions we're presented 
with in games and the mentality of many players. 
Not long after launch, players figured out how to 
use this specific pocket of the rubble-strewn 
Skywatch region to exploit how the game 
replenished the world’s supply of enemies. Groups 
of Acolytes and Thralls would spawn inside the cave 
every six seconds and then blithely stream out to 
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face a firing line of Guardians. Following a short and 
decidedly lopsided firefight, players would then 
mechanically reload and wait. Six seconds later, the 
scenario would happen again. And then again. And 
again. Presumably alien hoards were free to wreak 
havoc in all of the solar system’s less-protected 
regions, but players didn’t seem to care much. 

The reason for this assault on a single cave in 
Old Russia was that any downed enemy in Destiny 
has a chance of dropping loot — a hexagon of light 
that could contain guns or gear that might make 
some of the numbers on a player’s character sheet 
ratchet up by a small amount. It wasn't long before 
Bungie updated the game to break this cycle of cave 
farming, playfully remarking in patch notes that the 
enemy had “realised the futility of their endless 
assault on Skywatch” The community reacted by 
promptly seeking new locations in which to do 















similar things, even if the process was a little less 
efficient. The draw of shooting stuff for a tiny 
chance of getting coveted loot was just too strong. 


Destiny is hardly the only game where players 
engage in this kind of behaviour. Farming for loot 
and materials is the engine that drives just about 
every modern RPG, online or off. According to an 
infographic released by Blizzard, Diablo III players 
played a total of 2.8 billion hours of the game in its 
first year, scooping up over 544 trillion gold pieces 
from the ground. Eventually, Blizzard even decided 
to hand over the deeds to all the game’s loot farms 
in Adventure mode, which lets players bypass all 
story pretence and race through dungeons in the 
search for new treasures. Like Destiny’s loot cave, 
such farming can quickly become repetitive, 
unchallenging work occasionally punctuated by the 
thrill of hitting a jackpot. But players do it. 
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So why do we love loot so much that we will 
empty magazines into a spawn point just for a 
chance at it? Why can the endless grind captivate 
for billions of hours? Some answers lie in research 
on the psychology of loot drops, gambling, and the 
surprisingly beneficial sin of envy. 

For a lot of players, the motivation to grind for 
loot comes down to what psychologists call operant 
conditioning. This is the learning technique made 
famous by American psychologist BF Skinner and 
his eponymous boxes during the early to middle 
part of the 20th century. Skinner showed that he 
could take an animal and teach it to perform 
a certain action by putting it in a box and giving it 
something enjoyable or taking away something 
unpleasant as a reward (technically, taking away 
something unpleasant is termed a negative 
reinforcement, but we need not get hung up on p 
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CUTTING 
THE LOOP 


Not all games use 
feedback loops to their 
fullest effect. In Destiny, 
for example, you're no 
more likely to get item 
drops from a named, elite 
enemy like the Fallen 
Wizard Xyor ‘The Unwed’ 
than you are to get one 
from a lowly trash mobs 
like Vex Goblins. This 
means that operant 
conditioning doesn't 
really take hold, because 
the cue (seeing an elite 
enemy) almost never 
results in a reward (a loot 
drop) after engaging in 
the desired behaviour 
(fighting and defeating 
it). Instead, Destiny limits 
its use feedback loops 
mostly to completing 
missions, when players 
are rewarded with some 
Kind of random loot. 
Once you get to the 
endgame, every enemy — 
elite or trash — is just a 
bit of the landscape you 
want to bypass to get to 
that mission's boss fight 
as quickly as possible. 


terminology). With these boxes, Skinner could teach 
a rat to press a lever whenever it saw a light, and 
even teach pigeons to play table tennis. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, “Skinner box” has become 
widely used in game design terminology, employed 
with varying levels of distaste. Every dungeon in 
Diablo III is like a Skinner box, in that players will 
roam through it looking for a lever to press in the 
form of an elite enemy or a treasure chest, both of 
which usually reward them with loot. Operant 
conditioning creates habits by creating what 
psychologists call a compulsion loop. You see a cue 
(а lever or an elite monster) you engage in a 
behaviour you know will get a reward (press the 
lever or attack the monster), you get the reward (a 
tasty treat or an amazing new sword). The reward 
then reinforces the search for the cue again in the 
environment, which starts the cycle over. Of course, 
humans are possessed of brains that can override 


І 
this kind of classical conditioning, but habits сап be 
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hard to break — especially if you're enjoying them. 



















While knowing that you're guaranteed а loot 
drop of some kind from a chest or elite enemy is a 
pleasant draw, getting something from any random 
enemy or container may feel even better. The 
experience of casually destroying some breakable 
container or low-level enemy in a game only to have 
resplendent loot pop out is hardly unusual, but that 
kind of moment sticks in your head. As such, you're 
likely to spend the rest of the game breaking open 
every barrel, vase, crate, box, urn, sarcophagus, pot, 
rock pile, bookcase, basket, jug, casket, bone pile, 
hollow log, and loose stone you come across. Even 
the guaranteed loot in Diablo Ш from an elite enemy 
or special chest has an element of randomness to it, 
because you don’t know exactly what you'll get. 
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“BF Skinner’s classic work on intermittent 
reinforcement showed that rewards given on a 
variable schedule yielded more of a given behaviour,” 
says Nir Eyal, who has written about the topic in 
his book, Hooked: How To Build Habit-Forming 
Products, and on his website, Nir & Far. “The grind 
for reward drives players to keep searching and 
searching and searching for reward. Of course, it’s 
not just variability of the reward that is driving this 
behaviour, but the principle underlies much of the 
other more complex motivations of gameplay.” 

This isn’t lost on developers. Games such as 
Diablo III and Destiny use random rewards to 
perform a bit of psychological judo on a system in 
our brain that’s critical for survival but that makes 
hunting for epic loot even more compulsive. 

To understand that system requires a little 
biology. In your brain is a type of cell called a 
dopamine neuron. These are the bits of your grey 














matter responsible for monitoring levels of the 
pleasure-inducing chemical dopamine in order to 
regulate behaviour and figure out how to get more of 
a good thing. So when something good happens — 
like sex or eating delicious food or getting a 
legendary piece of armour — your brain releases 
dopamine, and you feel pleasure. The reliability of 
that chain of events has been an adaptive trait for 
our species during most of our history, linked to 
survival because the likes of desirable sweet, high- 
calorie food was often both important and rare. But 
what’s more, dopamine neurons play the role of 
trying to predict the rush we get from finding good 
things, and they may fire before you actually 
encounter the reward. Given a couple of chances, 
they’ll learn to light up when you hear the oven 
timer that precedes a batch of delicious cupcakes. 
This is a useful thing as far as evolutionary 





advantages go, since it clues you in ahead of time 
that something good is in the vicinity based on 
what events coincide with it. 

But this is only part of what makes loot-based 
games work so well. 'The real key is that while 
dopamine neurons will fire once your brain has 
figured out how to predict an event, they really get 
active when an unexpected gush of dopamine shows 
up, giving you an even bigger rush. Unanticipated 
cupcakes are the most wonderful cupcakes of all 
because our brains are wired to pay special attention 
to errors in our prediction systems. We weren't 
predicting the reward, but it showed up. It's like the 
predictive system in our brains wants to know what 
we missed that time, so it urges us to pay special 
attention to the surprise reward. 

This is how slot machines and random number 
generators in loot systems hook you. Rather than 
accepting the randomness, the reward prediction 
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system in your brain tries doggedly to learn what in 
he environment preceded a jackpot. Was it the time 
of day? The type of enemy you defeated? But in 
reality the reward was utterly random. More rational 
parts of your brain may understand this, but not the 
dopamine neurons and your reward prediction 
system. They're stymied, but that doesn't stop them 
from wanting to figure this puzzle out. So you keep 
playing, hoping for more experiences to draw a 
pattern from so that you can predict when it will 
happen next. 

So random loot drops are the most compelling, 
but what about once you or your friend has some 
sweet new gear to show off? Loot-based games 
ypically make sure that you can see what gear other 
players are sporting, often going so far as letting you 
inspect other players or look them up with web- 
based tools outside of the game. Sometimes gear is 





only cosmetic in nature, as in fancy hats in Team 
Fortress 2. Destiny, however, awards players who 
complete a particularly hard strike mission with the 
Radiant Light buff, which causes their head to be 
wreathed in light and advertises their feat to other 
players. Players often react to seeing epic loot or 
cosmetic touches on others with immediate, stark 
envy. Psychologists have studied envy and its role in 
motivation to perform tasks, and many of their 
findings are applicable to our love of loot. 

In 1954, social psychologist Leon Festinger 
published a paper describing what he called social 
comparison theory. The idea, in part, is that our 
judgments of how satisfied we are with some of our 
qualities, achievements or possessions depend on 
comparisons against other people. Do I have a good 
job? Good PvP gear? According to Festinger’s theory, 
the answers to those questions require context. We 
get that context by comparing ourselves against 








others, and upward comparisons against people who 
have better situations than us can lead to envy. 

In other words, you experience envy when 
someone has something you desire and you want to 
change that. Psychologists have identified two 
versions of this emotion. Malicious envy is when 
you want to solve the gap by seeing the object of 
envy destroyed, or taken away in order to bring 
them down to your level. This usually happens 
when you think others don’t deserve what they 
have. Benign envy, on the other hand, is more 
aspirational. It happens when you want to build 
yourself up to the same level. This is more likely 
when you think that your point of reference has 
worked to get what they have, or deserves it. 

Envy of all kinds is usually associated with 
negative connotations, creating images of someone 
sulking and brooding over inequalities, but recent > 
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Team Fortress 2's hats 


again have no practical 
end, but are used to 
display status and as 
drops. The rarer the hat, 
the greater the kudos 
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THE ENVY 


PREMIUM 


Does being envious of 


someone make you more 
willing to spend more on 
in-game purchases? Quite 
possibly. Other studies by 


Van De Ven, Zeelenberg 
and Pieters found that 
benign envy can even 
motivate us to pay an 
“епуу premium' for 


products. Subjects in their 


study who were made 
envious of another 
person's iPhone were 


willing to pay 64 per cent 
more than a non-envious 
control group for a new 

phone to narrow the gap 


caused by their gadget 


envy. Interestingly, another 


group that experienced 


malicious envy - that is, 


they didn't think the 
person in question 


deserved the iPhone and 
wanted them not to have 


it — were willing to pay 
more for a Blackberry 
phone as a way to 


simultaneously reduce the 


envy and differentiate 


themselves from someone 


they had looked down 
on. Think on this the 
next time you look at a 
rival and want to buy a 
better outfit for your 
character or preorder 
the expansion pack to 
get a unique weapon. 





Diablo III's plethora of 
loot is made all the more 
captivating for boosting 
stats as well as status. 

A full rare set tells the 
world you've been to Hell 
and made it back alive 
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research has shown that envy can help us to feel 
better about ourselves and motivate us to improve 
performance on whatever it is we’re trying to do. 
Seeing another Diablo III player complete a set of 
ultra-rare green items might make us green with 
envy, but it may also make us feel more competent 
at the game and more motivated to complete our 
own set. “Comparing yourself to someone better off 
can give you information on how to succeed,” says 
Simon Laham, a social psychologist at the 
University Of Melbourne and author of The Science 
Of Sin: The Psychology Of The Seven Deadlies And 
Why The Are So Good For You. “You observe the 
secrets of others’ successes and change your 
expectations of what’s possible.” 

Researchers have found that when we make 
upwards comparisons, we tend to look for and find 
similarities between us and our target because we 
have a bias towards a positive self-image. This not 


only broadens our perceptions of what is possible 
for us, it nudges us toward thinking more highly of 
ourselves; if they’re like you and they did it, then so 
can you. It also helps greatly if we can pick out (or 
assume) similarities on attributes obviously related 
to performance on the task in question. 

For example, Niels Van De Ven, Rik Pieters and 
Marcel Zeelenberg from Tilburg University in the 
Netherlands did an experiment where they caused 
different subjects to experience the different kinds 
of envy. Then they had subjects take the Remote 
Associates Test (RAT), which measures creativity 
and intelligence. The RAT presents three words and 
then asks the candidate to think of a word that 
connects them. As an example, the correct answer 
to ‘dream, break, light’ is “day. The RAT is used in 
this kind of research because doing well on it is 
partially a function of the motivation to keep 


thinking about a problem until you figure it out. 
What Van De Ven and his colleagues found was that 
making someone experience benign envy of a 
successful person before taking the RAT caused 
them to persist longer at solving the puzzles relative 
to those experiencing malicious, or no, envy. 
Making upwards comparisons tends to make us feel 
more competent by association, which motivates us 
to try harder. Other research has found that being 
envious is more motivating when the target is 
similar to you, but not when it seems impractical to 
do what they did to make you envious. 


It’s no stretch to think that seeing someone 
with the rewards of completing a difficult in-game 
challenge could make us assume that we could do 
the same, since they’re essentially just like us and 
didn't do anything we couldn't. Or, alternatively, we 
may be more motivated to make in-game purchases 





to reduce the envy (see: “The envy premium). 

Loot, then, is a complex mechanic tied to 
multiple aspects of psychology. Benign envy can 
motivate us to seek out items other players have, 
but does so by helping us reevaluate ourselves as 
more competent. Once we get started, the random 
nature of the rewards leverages the prediction- 
making systems in our brain to keep us going in 
perpetual loops. It sounds futile, but may be no bad 
thing, says Nir Eyal. “We have to remember what 
the alternatives to these behaviours are,” he says. 
“Sure, it would be great if people stopped grinding 
online and instead went to volunteer at a homeless 
shelter — but that's not what would happen if 
gaming disappeared” In a way, working towards that 
exotic helmet may be a net positive for humanity — 
even if it does leave parts of the virtual galaxy 
undefended while you empty clips into caves. Ш 
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How America's keenest coin-op 
collectors are preserving the rich 
heritage of the arcade scene 


INTERVIEWS BY GERARD BUCHKO & Nick LomBARDO 


THE KING OF KONG CONVERT 
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THE PINBALL FANATIC 


Rare Dreamcast titles? Neo Geo Pocket 
variants? Amiibo figurines? Some game- 
related collections are more impressive than 
others. Few, however, measure up to rooms 
rammed to the rafters with genuine slabs of 
six-feet-tall arcade gaming hardware. Here, 
we take a trawl across the US to meet five 
committed coin-op enthusiasts who tell us 
how they got started, why they spend so 
much time on their hobby, and how, in one 
case, a vast assembly of vintage arcade games 
is even being used for educational purposes. 
If you've ever considered building your own 
arcade, don't ignore the advice shared along 
the way. Remember: a 400lb coin-op cabinet 
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needs a little more attention than your PS4. 
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C onsidering he has his own website (www. 
johnsarcade) and YouTube channel, along 
with a co-host role on two gaming podcasts, 
you might expect John Jacobsen to be a very 
old hand in the arcade collecting scene, but his 
journey began in 2007, when he watched Seth 
Gordon's documentary tracing Steve Wiebe's 
pursuit of a world record score on Donkey Kong. 
Between then and now, he's only dug deeper 
and deeper into the scene. 


How did collecting start for you? 

It started with The King Of Kong. First of all, 

I always had this dream in the back of my head 
o own a Donkey Kong. That was my favourite 
game as a kid, hands down. Then I saw The 
King Of Kong and that was it. I’m like, “Oh my 
god, you can actually have these in your 
house?” That kind of lit a fire underneath me, 
so I went on Ebay and horribly overpaid for 
one. And it was a nightmare, too, because I had 
it shipped from Texas and the monitor wasn't 
bolted down, and I got it home and opened the 
back door and the monitor fell out and hit the 
ground [laughs]. And I knew nothing about 
how to fix these games. I didn't know how they 
worked — I was just thrown into the hobby at 
hat moment in time. That's how I started. 














How much do you think you've spent? 

I don't want to know [laughs]. I couldn't even 
ell you. I’m not dodging the question — I have 
no idea how much money I've spent. A lot, 
obviously. A lot of money, a lot of time. You get 
ucky, though. It's kind of a cycle of life. You 
buy a game for $50, you fix it up, you sell it for 








Zoo Keeper 
(Taito, 1982) 
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Donkey Kong 
(Nintendo, 1981) 


$500. That buys the next game. I've certainly 
done that a few times. Eventually the hobby 
starts funding itself. 

As for the initial investment, I paid $1,000 
for that Donkey Kong because I didn't know 
what the hell I was doing. Then I paid $50 for 
my second Donkey Kong. You start getting 
smarter the more you do it. 


You have lots of machines to choose from, 
but which would be the rarest? 

The rarest game, wow. That's tough. I had a 
Discs Of Tron. I think I sold some of my rarer 
games. I have a Major Havoc, but it's a Tempest 
conversion. Is that my rarest game right now? 


Ah, Mad Planets is rea 
how many were made. 
Mushroom World pin. 


ly rare. I have no idea 
Iuse to have a Mario 
know I'm not really 


giving you an answer here [laughs]. No, let's 
see, I had the Mario Mushroom World pin — 





there were only 500 o: 
Mad Planets, which I k 


f those made. I have a 
now is really rare — 


Full name John Jacobsen 

Location Massachusetts 

Three favourite coin-ops Donkey Kong, 
Pole Position, Zoo Keeper 

Cabinets in collection 45 





there's not a lot of those floating around. 
Oh, I got a Journey. Which one's the rarest? 
I honestly don't know. 


Is there a particular type of game that you 
go after? 
Yes. Absolutely. ГЇЇ say this: I like happy stuff. 
like games with a food theme [laughs]. You 
know, like BurgerTime and Food Fight. I like 
games with cartoon characters and mascots. 
And I also really like iconic, classic games that 
he layman would come here and play. So for 
me it's really important to have Pac-Man, Ms 
Pac-Man, Frogger and Donkey Kong, because 
hose are the games people know. It makes me 
really happy when people come over who have 
never set foot in an arcade since the '80s — 
hey get excited when they see those games. 
Normal people don't get excited when they 
see a Major Havoc. So I always look for games 
hat I want to play first. It's easy to get caught 
up in chasing after the rare games. You'll find, 
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more often than not, that the rare games kind 
of suck. It’s like, the reason they're rare is 
because they were horrible [laughs]. So I 
actually play some of the more common games 
more often. I play a lot of Donkey Kong, Pole 
Position, Pac-Man and Centipede. Those are the 
games I probably play the most, and those are 
he most common games. 


Is your collection still evolving? 

’s constantly changing. I’ve probably bought, 
and sold, close to 100 games. When І first 
started collecting it was all Nintendo, all the 
ime. I wanted every single Nintendo game. I’ve 
pretty much accomplished that goal. I got all 

he Donkey Kong-style cabinets — Donkey Kong 
1, 2, 3, and Popeye and Radarscope. I even had a 
Dr Mario in a red Donkey Kong cabinet. I was 
only missing a couple oddball games like Sheriff 
and the older ones — the games that were older 
than Radarscope. Anyway, I was all Nintendo, all 
the time, and then I realised that I wanted 
some variety. I wanted it to be like a real arcade 
so I started going after some of the more iconic 
games — your Asteroids Deluxe, Burger Time, 

Ms Pac-Man, and stuff like that. 

So then I think I started looking for the 
games that I really liked to play. I got all those, 
and then you kind of go, “OK, well, now Т have 
all the standards, but I don't have any rare 
games.” And you go out trying to find a Discs 
Of Tron or a Major Havoc or a Tempest, and it's 
like, “Oh, now I don't have any vector games”. 
And you go and get the Tempest, and I had 
Gravitar and Black Widow, and now I'm 
building a Quantum. 
And then I went through a phase where I 
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As well as collecting food- 
related coin-ops such as 
BurgerTime, Jacobsen is 
co-host of the Arcade 
Outsiders podcast 
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games, and I was paying through the nose, but 
then I started finding projects that nobody 
wanted. The Journey cabinet’s a perfect example 
of that. I’m taking it on and it's become a big 
part of the hobby now — it’s not just spending 
money, it’s buying cabinets, fixing them and 
restoring them, bringing them back to life. So 
my collecting hobby has changed a lot. 


How much use does your collection get? 

I typically turn my arcade on two to three times 
a week. I always turn it on on Fridays. That's 
kind of a ritual. Pretty much every Friday, my 
wife and I come down and we turn the arcade 
on and we put Shark Tank on the TV and we 
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have a drink and play games and watch TV. 

I have certain games in this basement that 
will never leave because they’re my wife’s 
games. I want her to come down here. I have 
the Megatouch; I have a Neo Geo for her 
because Bust-A-Move is her favourite game. 
Revenge From Mars is hers, and then in my 
Street Fighter cabinet I have a switcher that flips 
it to Atari’s Tetris. So those are all her games, 
and they're all right by the TV so she can just 
come down and sit and play the games and 
watch her shows. It's by design [laughs]. 


Is it important to share your arcade with 
other people? 

Yes, it is. I mean, my kids want nothing to do 
with it, but they're girls and I think they're just 
oo cool for it. But my wife likes it — she’s into 
it. And then, of course, I love having parties. I 
ry to have parties at least twice a year because 
it really makes me happy seeing people play the 
games. It's a very multi-faceted hobby. There's 
he woodworking, there's the electronics, 

here's the fixing and troubleshooting and the 
ind of deductive reasoning part of it. Then 
here's the playing the games by yourself trying 
о beat your high score. And then there's the 
whole social aspect of it, having your friends 
over and having a party. It's like a gathering, a 
estination. I get a lot out of the hobby. 























How do the people around you who aren't 
necessarily into arcade games feel about it 
as a hobby? 

My wife is super-supportive, but I think that 
normal people can't comprehend it. Like, 
*What? You have an arcade in your house? 
What are you...? What do you mean?" So I pull 
my phone out and I show them photos, and 
hey're like, *WHAT? That's your house?" 
Laughs] I think a lot of people just can't 
understand that it's even possible. 

The most common thing I get is from 
younger collectors on YouTube — they always 
hink I’m rich. That's the first thing: “Are you 
ucking rich?" And people always post: *Wait 
a minute — that's your house?" They can't 
believe that it's in someone's house. 


Does it seem like this is a hobby that could 
continue for you indefinitely? 

t does, actually. Yeah, I like it a lot. It's turned 
into just such a big part of my life now because 
of my YouTube channel. I really enjoy making 
hose videos. The arcade's the backdrop for 

hat, and it also allows me to do the restores 

in the garage. So, yeah, I don't see it going 

away in the foreseeable future. » 
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L ike most coin-op collectors, Brendan Bailey 
grew up in an era when arcade games were 
easy to find. Unlike most others, though, he 
started collecting at the age of seven. Today, 
he's amassed 25 cabinets, and is 

focused largely on the lure of the silver ball. 


How did you get started? 

Well, I got exposed to pinball at a really young 
age. The earliest I can remember, I was three 
years old and my dad took me to a Nathan's hot 
dog place in Coram which had a huge game 
room attached to it with something like ten 
pinball machines in it, and I gravitated to those 
games right away. But arcades disappeared real 
quick. That Nathan's closed. The game room 
went out of business. All the other arcades 
where I used to play pinball went out o 
business, so my dad made the fateful decision 
to buy me a pinball machine when I was seven 
years old, back in 1995. He bought me a 1978 
Stern Lectronamo, and 1 still have it. It broke 
down around 2001, 2002, and I decided that I 
wanted to fix this thing. So I opened it up and 
I found the fuse that had broken, replaced it, 
and that's sort of what got me into the hobby. 
From that point on, it was like, “Ooh, there's 
other games I can go explore...” 











How much do you think you've spent on 
your collection over the years? 

Not as much as you might think. Гуе got a 
Riverboat Gambler right behind me that I didn't 
pay for — it was given to me. I’m thinking for 
all 25 games... I probably haven’t spent over 
$10,000 dollars. I think, if you factor in the 
money I’ve made from selling games after I’m 
done fixing them up, it probably works out less 
than that, so maybe it’s between $5,000 and 
$7,000 for all 25 games. 


What types of game do you go after? 

Easy answer: late-’80s Williams pinball 
machines, also known as the System 11 era. 
Those are the games I grew up playing. They 
were really heavy in the arcades into the 1990s, 
with games like The Addams Family and Twilight 
Zone coming out. The late-’80s System 11 
Williams games were everywhere in the arcades 
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It's not pinball, but it 
does at least have a ball 
in it: Marble Madness 





— games like Pinbot, High Speed, Cyclone, F-14 
Tomcat and Dr Dude. I just love the originality 
of those games, and I much prefer them to 
newer games with licensed themes. 


Which of your games is the rarest? 
Without question, the rarest game I have is 
Bromley’s Little Pro, which isn’t a true pinball 


game but what’s known as a mannequin golfer. 


It was a redemption game that the company 
Bromley put out in 1990 or 1991 and it’s 
basically a miniature golf game. There are only 
250 of those games on the planet, and who 
knows if that many are still in existence, but 
Гуе got one of them that's fully working and 
in good shape. 


Marble Madness 
(Atari, 1984) 





Name Brendan Bailey 

Location Coram, New York 

Three favourite coin-ops Pinbot, 
Marble Madness, Banzai Run 
Cabinets in collection 25 





How do you maintain everything? 

When it comes to pinball, I do all my own 
repairs. I try my hardest to fix it myself before 
sending a part out to get it repaired. ГЇ] 
experiment with doing circuit-board work even 
if I don’t really know what I am doing. I'll look 
up what other people have done and ask for 
help and try to figure it out. With pinball, I do 
complete restorations and I do all my own 
work. When it comes to videogames, 111 do 
restoration work like cosmetic restoration — 
changing stickers, painting stuff and refinishing 
stuff. When it comes to monitor work I haven't 
done a ton of work in that area, so ГЇЇ do some 
monitor adjusting, but if the monitor needs a 
cap job or something a little bit more complex 
ГЇЇ either send that out or have a friend who's 
more experienced work on it with me. 





Does having a collection of this size ever 
present any problems? 

Not really, because I know that if it ever 
became a financial problem I could get out of it 
because I’m very thrifty with the purchases I 


make. I try to go after games that are well 
priced so I know that when I’m done with it I 
can either get my money back or make some 
money. Not that I’m into the hobby to make 
money, but at my age and the amount of money 
hat I make, I have to be careful not to really 
burn myself. But at any given time if I needed 
money and I had to sell a game, I know that I 
wouldn’t lose money on it. I’m really fortunate 
hat I’m able to have these awesome games and 
share them with people, and it’s a luxury, and I 
don’t take that for granted. If things start to go 
badly, I know that they can be a financial 








resource, but let’s hope that doesn’t happen. 


How much use does your collection get? 





Well, in terms of the games that are in our 
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office [at work], they get a ton of use because 
we host a monthly gathering here called The 
Long Island Arcade Club, which is a free group 
that anyone can join on meetup.com. We also 
have the website LongIslandArcadeClub.com, 
which redirects to the meetup group. Kids to 
adults, collectors, uncollectors — we have a 
huge variety of different people who join the 
group and come to the meetups and they see 
the games, they play the games. 
Not one person that comes into this office 





and sees our games has a negative reaction.I 
mean, everybody's eyes just light up. Clients of 
ours that see the games love to hang out and 
play them and chat with us. It brings them back 
to their youth, and it's interesting to see who 
gravitates towards the videogames and who 
gravitates towards the pinball games, because 


you never know what somebody's into. People 








Keeping a collection at the 
workplace ensures plenty 
of interest from clients 
(and not a little distraction) 
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joke about having all the games in the office — 
ike: “How do you get any work done?” But 
obviously we do. The reaction that people have 
o seeing the games is always just immensely 
positive and exciting. It’s just joy. 


Is the coin-op collecting scene really 
competitive, or is it harmonious? 
t can be both. It’s competitive in the respect 
hat when a great deal comes up, you know 
here will definitely be people fighting to get 
here, and you have to be ready to go at a 
moment’s notice. I mean, I’ve seen a Craigslist 
ad, and within five minutes of contacting the 
person I’ve hopped in the car with everything I 
need to move a game, because there are certain 
ypes of deals that pop up and you know that 
hey won't last. I mean, you have to be on it. 
You have to have notifications on your phone 
for Craigslist and Ebay, for example. 
But it’s also harmonious in as much as I’ve 
never met a group of people who are so willing 
to help each other out, especially when i 
comes to stuff that you’re unfamiliar with. I’ve 
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made some incredible friends from the arcade 
club, and when I do run into a problem I’ve 
got friends that know the answer to it, and 
within a moment’s notice they’re over there 
helping me fix it. 


So how do people around you, especially 
people at your workplace who aren’t into 
arcade games, feel about your hobby? 

They sort of associate it with my identity, in a 
way — whenever something happens in their 
lives that involves pinball or an arcade game, or 
they see a game out in the wild, they’ll get in 
touch with me. They’ll take a picture with their 
phone and send it to me, or they'll say to me, 
“Hey, a family member of mine is selling a 
game — are you interested?” I’ve ended up 
acquiring a bunch of games that way. 


What do you think lies ahead for your 
collection in the future? 
I just bought a condo, so the arcade collecting 
has slowed down significantly. I’m not really in 
the position to go out and chase down games 
on a regular basis, and that’s also due in part 
because I’m pretty much out of room at the 
moment. So, as far as the immediate future 
goes, before I buy anything else, something’s 
going to have to go. And how long it takes me 
to sell a game is different depending on how 
much I like the game. But something’s gonna 
go, and something else will take its place. 
What keeps me motivated is, without 
question, the arcade club — having the monthly 
meetups and getting a rush of energy in here 
every month. You know, enthusiasm for the 
games and people playing them — that kind of 
keeps me going, and that’s definitely what gets 
me keeping them working and trying to get 
new games in here for people to play. It’s a 
life-long passion. If it’s lasted this long, it’s 
never going away! [Laughs.] 








What’s your Holy Grail game? 

I already have it. I have probably the nicest- 
condition Pinbot pinball machine you’re likely 
to ever see. I bought it from this great guy 
named Steve from New Jersey who did an 
absolutely unbelievable restoration on it, to the 
point where he actually re-screenprinted the 
playfield by hand and completely restored the 
game to beyond like-new condition. He offered 
it to me at an unbelievably reasonable price 
given the amount of work he put into it. If 
there’s one game that’s never leaving the 
collection, it’s that Pinbot. It’s my favourite 
game, and it’s in unbelievable condition. 

So I think I already got the Grail. > 
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ome collect for fun, others for profit. For 

Gary Vincent, curator of the American 
Classic Arcade Museum, it's about preserving 
the rich history of the arcade — and, crucially, 
making it available for others to not just look 
at but experience. It's a mission that began 17 
years ago at the legendary Funspot arcade. 


How did the museum get started? 

The museum started with an idea I had in the 
fall of 1998. I've always been a history buff — I 
was one of those kids that liked going to the 
museum or the historic attractions that every 
state has, whether it's an old seaport or 
whatever. Those things always intrigued me — 
I was always amazed at how people were able 
o gather collections together of old things. 
So it got me thinking, and I said to Bob 
Lawton, the owner of Funspot, *Do you have 
any objection if I take what's left of the old 
games here and put them in the corner up on 
he third floor, to kind of make a museum?" 
He liked the idea, so that's what I did. In late 
'98 I started moving games around and putting 
hem all together up here. We did the first 
ournament in May of 1999 and it was like a 
confirmation to me that it was a good idea, 
because people loved it. 

People have often asked, *Well, why do 
you leave a game as rare as Computer Space out 
on the floor where people can play it?" And I 
say, ^Well, you know, that's what they were 
made for.” That was the intent — for someone 
to play. If we put it behind some red velvet 
ropes with “do not touch” signs, people would 
be able to see it and take pictures of it, but 
they would have no idea what the experience 
is like. Гуе compared it to having a film 
museum where people come in and look at roll 
after roll of film and metal canisters on top of 
shelves, and when somebody says, *Oh, I'd like 























Alpine Ski (Taito, 1981) 
and Crazy Climber 
(Nichibutsu, 1980) 
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to see that movie,” the response is: “Oh, no — 
they're too rare. You can't watch these movies". 
I guess there is a need somewhere for 
something like that, but I always thought you 
should be able to experience it. And that's 
what we've done all along here. 


What's the rarest item here? 

Maybe our Death Race game. I'm sure someone 
will see me say this and they'll say, “Well, I 
know so and so has one, and this place has 
one,” but every Death Race I saw until the time 
we acquired ours was either a white cabinet 
with black graphics or a black cabinet with 
white graphics. Ours is a yellow cabinet with 
black graphics — I've never seen a yellow Death 
Race. And it's original. 


Was that a donation or a purchase? 

We bought that off of Ebay. I think we paid 
$1,500, and then had to have it shipped here. 
The game had led a rough life, you could say. 
When we got it, we couldn't even take it off the 
pallet — the moment we tipped it back on the 
hand truck, the bottom fell out of the cabinet 
with all the gas pedals and everything attached 
to it. So we had to push 
it back onto the pallet, 
ratchet-strap it back 
down and bring it, 
pallet and all, up to the 
storage building at the 
back of the property 
where it sat for 























Name Gary Vincent 

Location Weirs Beach, New Hampshire 

Three favourite coin-ops Crazy Climber, 

Alpine Ski, Discs Of Tron (environmental version) 
Cabinets in collection 250 on the museum floor, 
plus 175+ in storage 


probably a year and a half because I didn't 
know what we were going to do with it. 

Then we just made the decision that we 
were going to rebuild it. A lot of people helped 
with that. I started posting pictures on www. 
klov.com, which caught the attention of Brian 
Jones down in Florida. He said, *Wow, I wish I 
had side art to scan for that — nobody has 
scans of it” So I told him I could ship him what 
was left of the side, because I wasn't going to 
use it. We had already had to replace the two 
sides of the cabinet — one was broken in half 











and rotted off on the bottom; the other one was 
rotted off on the bottom, and both top corners 
were broken off the cabinet. I said to Brian, “ГІ 
warn you ahead of time — it smells really bad” 
It was like a combination of old basement and 
swamp. Anyway, I sent the side of the game to 
Brian in Florida and he scanned it, and then 
Rich Lint from This Old Game [thisoldgame. 
com] out in Oregon saw the thread on KLOV 
and said, *Hey, if you can vectorise those 
images, I can make screens for that” So Brian 
did that, and then Rich got in touch to say, 
*Hey, I was planning on coming out this year 
and Pd love to silk screen your cabinet for you”. 
Ithought, wow, this is amazing. So we brought 
the cabinet in the shop here and he silk 
screened both sides of it. I was just so thrilled 
that somebody would do that. 
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What sort of reactions do you get from 
other fans of classic arcade games when 
they walk into ACAM? 

My favourite thing is always seeing the 
expression on someone's face when they first 
visit, because there aren't many places like this. 
In the main room, we have pretty much nothing 
in there that is newer than about 1988/1989. 
All of the posters on the wall are of games of 
that vintage; all the music that plays in there is 
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he same vintage. For them to step into that 
oom is kind of like stepping through a time 
ortal. I just like to see that big smile when 
eople walk in and experience that. Most of 
he first-time visitors have either never 
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xperienced the heyday of an arcade or they 
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aven't been in one in 20 or 30 years. It's a 
reat trip down memory lane for them. I 
ways enjoy talking to people about that. 
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What sort of things keep you motivated? 
I think the positive input I get from people who 





come here, and the volunteers that come and 
help, are always a great motivating force. And 
then, finding one of those obscure things that 
somebody will just call you about out of the 
blue, saying: “Hey, I have this and I can drop it 
off today.” It’s like, OK, AWESOME! [Laughs] 








“| WARNED НІМ 
AHEAD OF TIME - 
IT SMELLED REALLY 
BAD. IT WAS LIKE 
A COMBINATION 
OF OLD BASEMENT 
AND SWAMP” 

















You get re-energised because somebody was 
thinking of you and the museum. 


Presumably one of the biggest issues in 

the future will be CRT monitors, because 
they’re getting harder to track down. 

Oh, yeah. And now you see people putting 
rebuilt, used monitors on Ebay for over $200, 
and people are buying them. That is a problem. 
I mean, you really, really don’t want to put flat 
screens in these machines. You can tell that it’s 
got a flat screen. Does it play? Yeah. Does it 
look the same? No, not really. So that is a 
problem. I have gone to the dump several times 
myself and stripped television sets for picture 
tubes. That’s a messy job, and it’s very time 


The Discs Of Tron 
environmental cabinet 





consuming, but what can you do? Nobody 
makes picture tubes any more. Nobody’s going 
o start making them again. A lot of companies 
have sprouted up making replacement boards 
for pinball machines and such, which is 
fantastic. I’ve converted a lot of those that had 
acid damage on the boards or just became flaky 
and unreliable. It’s like: $200, buy a new board, 
stick it in, problem solved. That’s nice and easy 
because you can put that board in a box and 
ship it for about $4. But CRTs are big, they’re 
heavy, they’re difficult to ship without a ton of 
packaging. And where’s the need? I don’t think 
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enough need to warrant 
making CRTs again. 
The chances of those 
coming back again are 


Original flyer for 
Discs Of Tron (Bally 
Midway, 1983) 
slim to none. 


What’s your Holy Grail game? 

I would love to have a Sega Periscope. It came 
out in the 1960s; I believe it was actually the 
first game Sega manufactured. And it is a 
monster — it must be at least four feet wide, 
about seven feet tall and about eight feet deep. 
Absolutely a giant game but, if somebody said 
you could have whatever you want, I would 
want one of those. 


Given its complexity, surely restoring one 
of those would be nearly impossible. 

The thing is, the difference between the old 
electromechanical games and the modern 
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With 250 working cabinets 
on the floor, the American 
Classic Arcade Museum is 
simply unrivalled in its field 


videogames — and this is in no way meant to 
discredit the effort it takes to design a 
videogame, because the effort is huge — but 
you could almost say that everybody is playing 


with the same hardware nowadays. You’re 


sitting at a computer and you’re writing code 


for a game, but you look at some of the old 


electromechanical games — somebody couldn’t 


sit down and just write a program for that. 


Take a look in the back of thi 


s one [points to 


cabinet] if you want to see something. It has 


projector lamps, motors, gear: 





game with what looks like an 








hings, but with those old ele 








produce it and it would actua 


ightbulbs, plastic see-through scenery, 





s, chains, belts — 


even this old game, which is Drive Master from 
1969. For the lifelike audio sounds, it had a 
able-model radio mounted in the front of the 


eight-track tape 


in it that is about a third of the size of a normal 
eight-track tape. I’ve never seen the format 
before in my life. That’s what they were using 
or audio. And it’s all relays, and somebody had 
o engineer that so that everything would work 
ogether. I guess every era has its difficult 








ctromechanical 


games, it seems you really had to build 
something with your hands. It was a lot more 
physical, to get it to the point where you could 


ly run. 


What lies ahead for the museum’s future? 


We greatly enjoy doing educa 


ional programs. 


We have a programme with Champlain College, 
and Гуе had smaller school groups — individual 


classroom size — in here. Гуе 
with at-risk students, trying 





had groups here 
o refocus them 


into a better, more positive direction. Sharing 
everything, the history and so on, with 
students is really nice, and it's something I 


enjoy greatly. So I think we'll 
into educational programmes 





be getting more 
in the future. > 
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р“ Perez has been a part of the coin-op 
collecting scene for nearly ten years. 
Starting out, he decided to focus on arcade 
machines originating from Japan, particularly 
SNK’s Neo Geo. Since then, his collection has 
fluctuated in size, and today it's all about 
quality rather than scale, settling on an 
arrangement of four cabinets which share 
space with consoles, games and stacks of 
arcade PCBs in the lower-level “man cave” of 





his home in Connecticut. 


How did you get started? 

I started collecting arcade cabinets once I got 
back from my military deployment in 2006. I 
needed a bit of a stress reliever, and I wanted to 
get that arcade experience at home because I 
grew up around arcades. So back in 2006 I 
purchased my first cabinet, which was a Neo 
Geo big red arcade machine. From there, a 
bunch of different arcade cabinets have come 
and gone, and now I’m back to having just 
four cabinets, but with tons of PCBs. 


What’s the rarest item in your collection? 

It would have to be my Capcom Mini Cute 
arcade cabinet. All my arcade machines are the 
Japanese sitdown type, and the Capcom Mini 
Cute comes up to about almost five feet tall — 
it’s rare because it’s one of the smallest arcade 
cabinets around. It’s comparable to the cabaret 
cabinets, or mini cabinets, that have been made 
for other classic arcade games. This was 
designed and manufactured by Capcom, and it 
sports an 18-inch monitor that can be rotated. 
It was actually designed for twoplayer games, 
such as Street Fighter II. 








Where do you store everything? Has your 
setup changed over the years? 

When I first started this collection I was 
living with roommates, so all my arcade gear 
and cabinets were set up in what we called the 
party room — the bar-type deal. Since I moved 
out of there and settled in my own home I 
actually have a dedicated space in the lower 
level of the house, which is my own little 
arcade gaming area. When I got this house it 
was pretty much set in stone where the games 
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Perez’s first purchase 
in 2006 was a big 
red Neo Geo cabinet 


were going to go — we actually picked a house 
that would be able to accommodate the man 
cave/gaming room. The goal was to have them 
all in one centralised area. 


How about maintenance — do you handle 
all of that yourself? 

Arcade collecting can be a little bit technically 
challenging, especially for beginners. I have 
experience in minor electronics due to the 
military and also personal life experiences. It 
does help to have a basic knowledge of how 
electronics work — relays, signal flow, etc. If 
you're pretty good with electronics, and if you 
happen to have a manual for anything with 
schematics, and if you know how to read those 


OutRun (Sega, 1986) 





Name Pedro Perez 

Location Middletown, Connecticut 

Three favourite coin-ops OutRun (deluxe 
version), Street Fighter Il, Armed Police Batrider 
Cabinets in collection Four (plus “tons of PCBs”) 





schematics, you can navigate your way. With 
electronics, obviously you’re dealing with 
power supplies and electricity, so there are 
some things that you do have to keep in mind. 
A lot of times whenever I’ve gotten a new 
cabinet, I’ve had to clean it out properly and 
ook for certain things that haven’t been 
plugged in correctly. 

Also, when parts aren’t available to you, 
sometimes they need to be fabricated by hand 
— control panels, for example, or artwork for 





he cabinet. If you’re artistically inclined or 
know people that can actually do the job for 
you, that obviously comes in handy. 


How much use does your collection get? 
And is it important to share it with other 
people who share your passion? 

Td say my gaming collection — not just arcade- 
wise, but everything — gets used whenever I 
get a chance. I’m a family man, but whenever I 
get a free moment I go down and play on the 
machines or I play on various game systems 
and consoles. 


I like having friends over who appreciate 
the arcade setup that I have. Some people take a 
look at the machines and say, “Oh, that's great 
— I haven't played this in quite awhile” Other 
people are more surprised — like, “You own 
arcade machines?" And then other people joke 
around: “Wow, that's pretty geeky.” 

I'm very happy with the collection that I 
have. It’s smaller then it used to be, and it’s 
manageable. I like having that nostalgic feeling 
you get from playing on the machines. 





Tell us about your experiences of the 
collecting scene. Is it a particularly 
competitive environment? 

With any kind of collecting there are people 
hat are friendly and kind, and then you have 
he other types of people who try to over- 
collect, to the point of hoarding, and that can 
affect the scene quite a bit. Some people want 
o collect every game that they’ve ever played, 
and that’s cool, if they have the space. It’s up to 
hem. Personally, I just wanted to collect a 
couple of machines for my collection. I just 
happened to go the Japanese route. I like the 
style, the way they look. You do have people 
hat are sticklers for every ounce of detail, but 








hat’s cool. I’m pretty lax when it comes to the 
collecting. I have fun on the machines that I 





have. I play on them pretty much whenever I 
get a chance. Now, if you’re talking about the 
competitiveness of people playing arcade 
games, that’s a whole different story [laughs]. 
You do have people that shun Japanese 











arcade machines, and then there are people 
who only like the classic games — I’m talking 
about anything that was released before 1987. 
You just have people with different types of 
personalities. Some people aren’t interested in 
he classic games, and maybe like to play only 


he '9os-era fighters, and some people don't 














ike that one bit and would rather play your 








standard Nintendo arcade machines like Donkey 
Kong, or maybe Atari vector-based games. 
Sometimes they shun people: “Oh, you like 
hose newer games. They don’t pose any kind 





of a challenge when compared to the true 
classics blah, blah, blah” If I play a game and 
like it, I enjoy it. If not, I move on. But I 
don’t make a big stink about it. 











What about the future? 
What sort of lifespan 
do you think these 
machines have? 

I would love for the 
machines to go on 
working forever, but 








Street Fighter II 
(Capcom, 1991) 


“IT'S LIKE 
ANYTHING - FOR 
A PERSON WHO 
TAKES CARE OF A 
CLASSIC CAR, IT'S 
JUST CONSTANT 
MAINTENANCE” 


























Original Japanese 
ie flyer for Capcom's 
Mini Cute cabinet 





unfortunately, considering that my machines 
all have CRT monitors, there will come a time 
when these displays will need a major overhaul 
if they do decide to malfunction or stop 
working. I’d like to keep them up and running 
as long as I can. It’s like anything — for a 
person who takes care of a classic car, it’s just 
constant maintenance. 

ЛІ reevaluate my status when it comes to 
these machines as I get older, to see if do I 
really want to put in the effort to maintain this 





hobby, or if I move on. Personally, I’d like these 
machines to go to my kids. My son already 
plays on the machines, and he’s not even two. 
He likes the colours, he likes the action on the 





INFINITE LIVES 


screen. Sharing the hobby with my children 
brings me joy. If it’s a hobby that brings me joy, 
and I can share it with family members or 
friends, that makes me happy. 


You’re a big Neo Geo fan. If you were going 
to load up a four-slot Neo Geo cabinet, what 
games would you choose to go in there? 
have that list already. OK, ready? Here we go, 
irst one: Windjammers. I remember playing 
his game back in 1994, in an arcade in 
Portugal. It was in a little seaside town called 
Figueira da Foz, with great nightlife. Before 
everything really started in the evenings, before 
11 o’clock during the summertime, there would 
be people piled into the arcades there, and I 
remember seeing a line of people waiting to 
challenge another person in Windjammers. I 
remember that vividly, like it was yesterday. 
"ve gotten pretty good at Windjammers, and 
would love to play some of the people that 
used to play that game back in the day. I would 
ove to see if they could play it now. 

The second game would have to be Garou: 
Mark Of The Wolves. A fun game, more of a 
recent game, a fighting game. It’s really 
detailed, the sound’s great, and the controls, 
the playability is all there. It’s really good. 

For the third game, I would have to say 
Blazing Star. Fun for a shoot ’em up. Graphics- 
wise, it’s great — there’s a little bit of 
slowdown, but its fun nonetheless. 

he fourth game would have to be a tossup. 
It'd be either Metal Slug 1, which I could play 
till the cows come home, or the really 
challenging Last Resort. I’ve been trying to 
complete that game using one credit on level 
eight, its hardest difficulty setting, and Im 
almost there. Wow, I love that game. 

















У 








Let's say you don't have to worry about 
space, budget or anything else: what would 
be your Holy Grail game? 

t would be the deluxe version of OutRun. That 
game brings back so many childhood memories 
it’s not even funny. I’ve just recently started 
wondering how much money I’ve pumped into 
hat game over the years, trying to figure it out, 
even adjusting the price for inflation. That 
game, especially the deluxe version I used to 
play on the Jersey boardwalk, it had to be 75с 
per credit, or a dollar. A lot of games are a 
dollar a play now, but it wasn’t common back 
hen. Back when you were a kid, you really had 
o choose carefully. If you had $5, that meant 
‘ive games of OutRun, or you could spend it 
instead on games where each credit cost a 
quarter. But it would have to be OutRun. > 
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ave Wolper has been collecting arcade 

hardware — mostly pinball, but with some 
well-known videogame cabinets also thrown in 
for good measure — for nearly 20 years, which 
means he's watched the scene evolve from its 
early days as a hardcore hobbyist pursuit to the 
modern scene, which see sites such as Ebay 
strewn with options for the aspiring arcade 
machine owner. Along the way, his knowledge 
of mechanics has helped to keep his prized 
machines in prime running condition. 





How did you get started? 

It was in the mid-1990s. Street Fighter II: 
Championship Edition and a Capcom Final Fight 
were the first arcade machines I had, and then I 
bought a Night Rider pinball in 1999. When my 
friend moved, he sold it to me for 25 bucks. 
That’s how it started. 


How much do you think you’ve spent on 
your collection over the years? 

Well, back when I was buying the stuff it was 
relatively cheap compared to what it is today. 
You know, it was only $1,200— $2,000 for a 
Twilight Zone back then. So maybe $20,000 to 
$25,000 on everything. 


Tell us about the rarest item you have in 
your collection. 
The rarest would be the Breakshot and the 
Pinball Magic, because I believe they made 
1,000 Breakshots and 1,200 of the Pinball 
Magics. I got those at the Allentown Pinball 
Show. It was a package deal for both. Those 
would be the rarest games I have. 





What type of pinball do you look for? 
Fast-paced and nothing clunky. There has to be 
something going on all the time, and it has to 
be hard. If the game’s easy, that’s no good. 
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How do you maintain everything? 


^m a mechanical person in general. The 
earning curve was steep. Many blown-out 
ransistors [laughs], blown-out board problems, 
and thinking that the stripped wire on a pinball 
machine is the positive when it may not be. 

t could be — you think it’s a ground but it’s 
really a positive wire [laughs]. So, yeah, there’s 
been a learning curve. I do everything myself 
except really technical stuff. When it gets deep 
into the boards and there are problems that 
you just can’t find and you need equipment 

o find it, then I’ll send it out. 





What kind of reaction do you get when 
people see the collection for the first time? 
get the jaw drop at first because you don’t see 
pinball machines out in public very often any 
more. In terms of keeping the machines alive, 





use a game at least once a day — once in the 


Dave Wolper 
Centereach, New York 
Judge Dredd, 
No Fear: Dangerous Sports, World Cup Soccer 
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morning or once at night. Maybe eight to ten 
minutes per game, or it might be three games 
in ten minutes, depending how hard that I suck 
at playing [laughs]. Out of the зо, 40 pins I 
have, if you play one game once a day, they only 
get used 12 times a year, which isn't really 
much. The people that are my age come down 
and they see Street Fighter IT and games like 
Terminator 2 and they run to those. Twilight 
Zone, The Addams Family — it’s always like, 
“Ooh, where did you get these games? How 
much did they cost?” [Laughs] And I explain to 
them that, when I bought them, they didn't 
really cost that much. You know — mint- 
condition Terminator 2: $1,200 [laughs]. 


Do you get a lot of people who’ll see a game 
and say, “Oh, I remember playing that in an 
old pizza parlour!” 

Mostly the arcade games. Maximum Hang Time, 


the basketball one from when Dennis Rodman 
was playing — I’m not a sports guy; I just 
played a few of these games when I was 
younger, so that’s why I bought them. Lethal 
Enforcers was in every 7-Eleven and deli around. 
Final Fight, the Multicade, and the Street Fighter 
games — people come down here and go right 
for those, for nostalgic reasons. 


How has the coin-op collecting scene 
changed in recent years? 

The pinball used to be a hobby — you know: 
buy one, fix it up. It was cool to have the 
machine. But I think to many people it’s almost 
ike a business now — and I understand why — 
where you try to squeeze every dollar you can 
out of the game to make your next purchase. It 
may have hurt some people, because salaries 
haven’t increased at the same rate as the 
increase in pinball prices recently. If you’re new 
o the hobby and you look at a Twilight Zone or 
an Addams Family for $6,900 dollars, or Dr Who 
or Whodunnit for $3,500, it gets real pricey if 
you want to have five games in your collection. 
You know, it’s almost 20 grand for five games, 
whereas I’ve spent 20 grand on 30 games. 











What keeps you motivated to ensuring 
that everything stays in good shape? 

Like I said, I’m really mechanical. So, bringing 
things back from the dead, maintaining things 
like small lubrication points, and sockets that 
have gone bad, and connections that have gone 
bad is something that I like to do to keep 
myself busy. Some people will hunt for a hobby 
— maybe they'll go bowling on Wednesday 
nights — and my hobby is to keep the game 
alive, and keep it in the condition that it was 
meant to be in when it was out in the field. 


Do you see this continuing as a hobby 
forever? Do you think about the future? 
Because I have most of my games, the hunt 
for the game — the late nights of driving 
hundreds of miles to get a game — has slowed 
down. By the time I’m 60, my vision will 
probably have changed to where leaning over 
and trying to solder something in the bottom 
of a playfield will be a much harder task then 
it is now [laughs]. 


Original flyer for Judge 
Dredd (Bally, 1993) 








Owning a collection of 
pinball cabinets of this scale 
requires not just expertise, 
but plenty of spare parts 


"IF YOU'RE NEW 
TO THE HOBBY, 

IT GETS REAL 
PRICEY IF YOU 
WANT TO HAVE 
FIVE GAMES IN 
YOUR COLLECTION" 























What would be your Holy Grail game? 
Hmm... ГЇЇ tell you, I've got all the games I 
want so far. Of course, there are games out 
there a collector would like to have just for the 
T have it' factor — not necessarily because the 
game's great or even good. I’ve heard of a lot of 
these games, such as Haunted House, which 
sounds right up my alley because lots of things 
go wrong with it. Supposedly it's hard to keep 
it in wonderful shape. But I have a Star Trek: 
The Next Generation, which is enough to take 
care of — talk about broken parts! В 
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GETTING 
STARTED 


So you've decided that you're going to build 
your own arcade. Before you jump in, consider 
this advice from our battle-worn experts: 


Research, research, research 

“Do your research on pricing — don't get 
ripped off” says Brendan Bailey. “As much as 
"ve met some truly remarkable and amazing 
and talented people in this hobby, there are 
some scumbags. There's definitely people that 
kind of prey on the newbies. And educate 
yourself on what kinds of problems are 
expensive ones to fix. So, for example, if you 
buy a pinball machine that has a broken flipper, 
it's probably not going to cost you that much to 
ix that flipper, but if you buy a pinball game 
hat has a CPU board that has acid damage on 
it, that's an expensive fix. Knowing what kinds 
of problems are going to cost you more money 
is a huge, huge factor.” 








Get out there and meet people 

“If you want to collect — I mean, like more then 
one game — you just have to get out and meet 
people,” says John Jacobsen. “That's when the 
hobby becomes easy. That's when the hobby 
becomes less expensive, because if you just go 
on Craigslist or Ebay it's going to be a very 
expensive journey. If you just want one game, 
go on Ebay/Craigslist and do it — there's no 
sense in trying to meet 20 guys to buy one 
game — but if you want to have a collection, 
you've got to meet people.” 





A pinball table is not a toaster 

Gary Vincent: *People often come in and say to 
me, ‘Oh, Га love to have a pinball machine at 
my house — where can I buy one? I hate to be 
negative, but sometimes you have to be realistic 
about things, so I ask, Do you know how to fix 
a pinball machine?' Inevitably the answer is, 
“Well, no, I don't. And I say, ‘Let me tell you, a 
pinball machine is fun. It's a great conversation 
piece to have in a house. But if it doesn't work, 
what are you going to do?' If you can't fix it 
yourself, that means you have to find somebody 
who will come to your house and fix it because 
it's not like it's a toaster, where you can put it 
in the front seat of your car and take it to 
someone and say, “Hey, my toaster doesn't 
work’ It's a big, heavy, piece of furniture, so 
unless you can fix it, I would generally advise 
against it. Try to get a videogame cabinet." 
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TEKKEN 


How а onetime Namco research project 
turned into a PlayStation classic 


Bv DANIEL ROBSON & NATHAN BROWN 


Format Arcade, PS1 
Publisher/developer Namco 
Origin Japan 
Debut 1994 





atsuhiro Harada took an odd route into 
development. While reading psychology 
at Waseda university, he decided he 
wanted to work with the arcade games 
he'd spent his youth sneaking out of school to 
play. He weighed up his options — a studio, an 
events company, a specialist magazine - but he 
had no experience and no transferable skills. He 
saw a уасапсу for a sales гер at an arcade, 
figured a knowledge of the ways of the human 
brain would be useful, and applied for it. Then 
for another job and another, firing off CVs to 
every big videogame company of the time. 
“| applied to Namco, Sega, Capcom, Taito, 
Square and many others,” he tells us. But he 
was busy with student life, and in no mood to 
wait. “| was studying; | was busy with my yacht 
racing society. | didn't think | really wanted a job 
with Namco, but they were the first company to 
offer me a job. | accepted it.” 
He would go on to break Namcos record 
for firstyear arcade sales, earning him sufficient 
kudos to press higherups for a move into game 
development. Twenty years later, he's still there, 
now overseeing a series that, back in 1994, 
was just an idea. At that time, Capcom's Street 
Fighter ІІ series ruled the 2D fighting game genre 
and Sega had got to market early with the 
polygonal 3D Virtua Fighter. Namco wanted to 
make the game to beat Sega, and was already 
pulling ahead from its rivals in its understanding 
of high-poly technology, but its development staff 
were still finding their feet in the transition from 
2D. Having the tech was one thing; knowing 
how to use it to make games was another matter 
entirely. The solution was, in a way, obvious. 
"Some staff joined us from Sega who had 
worked on Virtua Fighter,” Harada says. “They 
were mainly animators, and some programmers. 
Then we had a team at Namco that had made 
Knuckle Heads, this really boring 2D Namco 
fighting game, and a planning team too." They 
set to work, but they weren't really making a 
fighting game at first. “The most important part of 
a fighting game is how the characters move. It 
was an animation experiment. We knew 3D 
human body movement would be critical for the 
next 20 or 30 years of games. The creation of 
Tekken was not only about making a new game 
— we were also researching the future.” 
lt was a research project with the steepest of 
learning curves. These were problems that simply 
didn't exist in 2D games, where realism was a 











MICHEL He 


үбесітиттет! 





Yoshimitsu, a twirling ninja with а mechanical arm, would 
become a series fixture, and go on to appear in Soul Calibur 


peripheral concern. When you throw a punch 
with one arm, your other arm moves as well to 
keep your balance, something games played 
from a side-on view never had to show. And in 
Street Fighter Il, every character gets hit from the 
front or the back, never from the side. What 
happens when a fighter connects with a right 


"WE DID ALMOST NO 


BALANCING. BACK 
THEN, DEVELOPERS 
JUST WENT BY HOW 
THINGS FELT. THEY 
DID IT MANUALLY" 


hook in а 3D space at 60 frames per second? 
"2D fighting games are like a flip book, every 
frame designed one by one. They are like 
pictures that we watch from a side-on view, but 
the 3D fighting game has space. It wasn't just 
about the coolness of the animation, but how 
we could actually make the character hit the 
opponent. That was the tough part.” 

lt was a factor in the decision to eschew 
Street Fighter's fantastical moves and base 
Tekken on more realistic punches and kicks. That 
was a product of the time, too: with the move to 
3D games, developers and players were leaning 
more towards the realistic. “When people saw 
3D, they thought the era of virtual reality had 
finally come,” Harada says. “So we thought 
everyone wanted something more realistic. 
Polygons look real, with smooth movement, so 
we thought, ‘Let's create Chinese kenpo,’ or, 
‘Let's replicate the real skill of judo." It wasn't like 
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we all thought, ‘Let's differentiate ourselves from 
Street Fighter.’ It was about recreating something 
that actually exists in the real world.” 

Үе! even that proved complex. With eight 
characters in production for the arcade version, 
each with their own fighting style, the work piled 
up. There were a couple of hundred animations 
per character — nothing by modern standards, of 
course, but it was simply too much for a team 
moving from sprite-based 2D. Namco started 
hiring, assigning multiple staff to each character. 
By the time the project was complete, the team 
had grown from around 20 to almost 50. 


Twenty years later, Harada is still coy 
about the designs of the characters themselves — 
no surprise given how many of them seem to be 
based on famous stars and films. He admits 
Paul, the hard-hitting biker with the impossibly 
tall blond flattop, was inspired by a character 
of the same name in ће manga Jojo's Bizarre 
Adventure. Masamichi Abe, now at Nintendo 
but back then a member of the Tekken planning 
team, was a fan. Others were more obvious; 
Harada has never publicly admitted the 
inspiration for bare-chested kung fu fighter 
Marshall Law, though there's a subtle admission 
of Bruce Lee's influence to be found on Law's 
alternate costume. On the back, the number 
three is written in blue. Blue Three: Bruce Lee. 

Harada regrets this approach, since different 
people drawing inspiration from different places 
meant there was no consistent style across the 
cast. "I'd redo the character designs,” Harada 
says when we ask what he'd change in 
retrospect. "They may have been unique, but 
they didn't really have any meaning. In Virtua 
Fighter, costumes were always the same, so 
people would see a character and know who 
they were immediately. Street Fighter was the 
same. Tekken was a bit half-hearted in that area. 
Look at Michelle: she’s just wearing a white shirt 
and black trousers, but in [her alternate costume] 
she looks like a Native American. There was no 
concept there. It lacks consistency." 

The final game lacked balance, too. "We 
did almost no balancing," Harada says. "Back 
then, developers just went by how things felt. 
They did it manually, not with a calculator. It 
was only around the middle of development 
on Tekken 2 that we starting using numerical 
conversion and calculation." There were infinite 
combos - Jack could use his Cossack Dance » 
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to kick away an entire health bar with his stubby 
little legs — and one-shot kills. “We just used our 
senses; there was no theory at the time. In that 
sense, Tekken 1 isn't really a fighting game. It 
should be called a human body action game. 
They have abilities, and they hit each other, 

but it's not really a martial arts game." 

Perhaps that lack of balance explains why 
Tekken failed to take off in Japanese arcades; it 
sold well enough, but few placed two cabinets 
back to back, as was then — and remains — 
customary for versus fighting games. In single-cab 
form, it was positioned as a technical showcase 
of Namco's 3D prowess, but players didn't take it 
too seriously. Thankfully, Tekken would fare much 
better when, three months after launch, it made its 
way from the arcade to store shelves. 

Tekken was a perfect fit for PlayStation, and 
not only because its fourbutton control system = 
one for each limb — was a perfect fit for the 
console's controller. It was also a generational 
leap forward for one of gaming's most popular 
genres on new hardware as early adopters were 
crying out for technical showcases. Now, for 
the first time, home consoles could offer the 
same level of graphical fidelity as the arcade. 
PlayStation Tekken was almost arcade perfect. 

But not quite. While the move to CDROM 
gave console developers more space, 650MB 
still wasn't quite enough for Namco. On the 
arcade version, when a fighter was chosen on the 
characterselect screen, an animation would play; 
that was cut from the home version. The console 
version's animation data was compressed to 
about 70 per cent of that of the arcade edition. 

It would become more severe as time progressed 
= by Tekken 3, it was down to ten per cent. 

Harada speaks of a generational split among 
the Tekken team, with an old guard used to 
working in 2D to strict hardware limitations, and 
what Harada calls the Polygon Generation — 
20-somethings who had cut their teeth on roomier, 
more powerful systems. "They would say to us, 
"We're jealous! You have 2MB of memory! In our 
day, we only had a few kilobytes. You can do 
anything with 2MB.”” That old guard, however, 
knew all about data compression. They tinkered 
endlessly, not only with the size of the data but 
where it was placed on the disc. Data on the 
outer portion of a CD is read faster than data 
towards the centre, and that realisation meant that 
Tekken, despite being one of the most complex 
PS1 games of the time, had the fastest load times 
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QA ! 


Katsuhiro Harada 


Series producer, Tekken 


How did you choose 
the locations for the 
game, and why did 
you pick Chiba 
Marine Stadium? 

It's simply because, at that time, we were 
unable to build walls [laughs]. We called it 
‘Mugen En’ [Infinity Circle] – you could never 
hit a wall while playing. We had to use large 
arenas, like the desert or the South Pole. The 
only way we could think of showing scenery 
was setting fights on the roof of a building, or 
a baseball stadium. As for locations, back then 
Street Fighter was like travelling the world, so 
it was almost a stereotype for fighting games. 





You could play a quick game of Galaga 
while Tekken was loading. Ridge Racer did 
something similar, too. Why was that? 
Well, we were trying to get the patent for 
playing another game while the main game 
was loading. When they started putting games 
on CDs, everything advanced except for 
loading times. Because PlayStation was so 
high-spec, we could load an older game in a 
ew seconds. Hajime Nakatani is now CEO 
of Bandai Namco Studio, but back then he 
was the Tekken project's section manager. 

He was also in charge of Galaga. | liked it, 
because it was one of the games | used to 
play when | was a student. 


Why did Tekken sell so well in Europe? 

The Sony brand is so strong. Sega struggled 
overseas: Virtua Fighter was a good game, and 
popular too, but Sega was not a well-known 
home electronics brand. When Sony launched 
а game console with cutting-edge technology, it 
took off quickly. I’m often asked if it's because 
we designed the characters or the game to 
European tastes, but | don't think that's the case. 








around. And it was all thanks to the old hands. 
"Masanori Yamada was in charge of it,” Harada 
says. "He's still with Namco, and in a senior 
position. We called him a genius." 

Tekken reviewed well around the world, and 
had the sales to match, with more than a million 
units sold worldwide. The game performed better 
in Europe than in any other territory, a trend that 
continued for 20 years. To date, series sales stand 
at a shade over 43 million units — more than half 
of them European. Harada believes that Sony 
publishing the game in the territory was key, 
lending it a level of brand kudos it would not 
have enjoyed with Namco's name on the box. 








Tekken 2 would arrive in Japanese arcades 
just five months after Tekken released for 
PlayStation in the territory. Harada provided the 
voices for Yoshimitsu and Marshall Law, and 
worked on Kuma's animation. By the time Tekken 
4 rolled around, Harada had risen to the role of 
director. He had fallen into game development 
almost by accident, but now Tekken is his life's 
work. Even today, he seems surprised that he 
has devoted his entire career to a single series. 

"In the game industry, technology develops 
so rapidly, doesn't it? Trends come and go, 
[and] | was sceptical about whether one title 
could last so long, make money for so long. 
When you look back in history, there have been 
so many fighting games, especially in the "905. 
But how many remain now? Very few. Games 
would release and fade away. | never thought 
it would last this long. Nobody did.” 











Least of all his parents, who found themselves 
utterly devastated by their son’s chosen profession. 
"They were both civil servants — they served their 
country,” Harada explains. "| have two older 
sisters, but | was the only boy, so they had high 
expectations of me. They wanted me to work for 
a bank or trading company = you know, be a 
so-called 'salaryman'. This work is something my 
parents could not understand. There was no such 
occupation when they were kids, and they kept 
elling me they were worried about my future." 
They needn't have worried, of course, but 
arada was so conscious of their disdain for his 
work that he couldn't quite tell them the truth. 
We've all kept the odd secret from our elders, but 
arada managed to hide his true job from his 
parents for a decade, his cover only blown when 
hey saw him on the cover of a magazine 
promoting Tekken 5. 
"Tekken was so violent,” he says. “| was 
raised in a strict family. | studied a lot, took sport 
seriously, didn't get into fights... So | told them 
| was working on something else. First | told them 
| was making Prop Cycle. Later it was Taiko No 
Tatsujin. | think it came out four or five years after | 
joined Namco. My junior staff made that game!" 
Twenly years ago, Tekken was just an idea. 
Eventually, Namco's unbalanced, inconsistent 
animation research project helped put PlayStations 
in homes across the world. In Japan, making one’s 
hobby a job has long been frowned upon. But 
few people — even his parents — can now dispute 
that Harada's has been time well spent. I 

















TEKKEN, 


O Only three characters - Heihachi 
Mishima, Nina Williams and Paul 
Phoenix — have appeared in every 
one of the series’ games so far. 

Ө Kazuya Mishima may be front and 
centre here, and his clan may be the 
main focus of the story, but Tekken 


doesn't have a Ryu-alike star as such. 


Ө Tekken's wide arenas may have 
been enforced by tech limitations, 
but did a fine job of communicating 
its point of difference - its 3D space. 
O Heihachi Mishima was the game's 
final boss, but far from its strongest 
fighter. “Не doesn't have any infinite 
combos or anything,” Harada says. 
“Other characters had more skills.” 
@ Most of the character designs 
hold true to these early sketches, 
though Jack's proportions were 
more exaggerated in the final game 
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TURTLE 
ROCK 


The Left 4 Dead creator 
remains unscathed by 
stormy weather 


By ANcus MORRISON 











eards are everywhere, rather defying the 
winter sun of Southern California. Turtle 
Rock has issued an edict around Evolve, 
the fouragainstone monster shooter that's 
set to launch in February: no shave till ship (no 
snip till ship for the studio's female staff). For 
every inch of hair trimmed at the game's release, 
money will go to charity. Outside the kitchen-cum- 
boardgame stadium hangs a list of participants, 
a specially commissioned stamp branding 
‘Failed’ across the names of any violators. 

No shave till ship typifies the mindset of this 
peculiar Lake Forest enclave; Turtle Rock has 
remained frenetic and characterful despite the 
kind of upheaval that has ended other studios. 

In a way, it still feels like the 2002 startup that 
contracted on Counter-Strike: Condition Zero 
and Source, and dreamt up Left 4 Dead. Though 
its ranks have swelled to almost 100, touring the 
Turtle Rock of today feels like intruding on a 
family occasion. In-jokes hang in the air, grins 
flick between staff, and creative director Phil 
Robb chuckles spontaneously. 

In this curious, intimate climate, Left 4 Dead 
all but spontaneously animated itself. While 
collaborating on CS: Source, Robb and design 
director Chris Ashton found inspiration in the 
community - players were developing modes of 
their own, or “goofing off”, as Robb puts it. Turtle 
Rock had licence to fiddle too, having developed 
CounterStrike's Al. And so it unleashed the 
apocalypse on its internal servers. 

"We started just for fun,” Ashton says. “I took 
the CounterStrike levels de_dust and cs italy and 
made them nighttime and scary, and Phil took the 
skins and made zombie skins from them. Out of 
that, Left 4 Dead was born." 





Valve was an obvious choice for publisher: 
Turtle Rock had worked closely with Gabe 
Newell and co since the Xbox port of Counter- 
Strike, and Ashton was a former employee. But 
both he and Robb had been artists at EA earlier 
in their career, and their experience of a goal- 
oriented regime had instilled a militaristic work 
ethic that kept their projects on track despite 
Valve's fabled hands-off approach. The distance, 
however, allowed the studio to develop 14D as 
felt natural. “We didn't have milestones and stuff 
like that,” Robb says. "With Valve it was just: 
‘Make progress.’ That's a very relaxed way of 
working, and | think only Valve can do that.” 
Valve's values have been internalised. Today, 
Turtle Rock's office is open plan and each rig is 
secured to its desk. One tug on a plug and the 











Turtle Rock co-founders Chris Ashton (left) and Phil Robb 
are both fervent adherents of the no-shave-till-ship policy 


workstation goes mobile. Hierarchy is an 
afterthought, if not quite the enforced non-issue 
of Valve HQ. “People ask about job titles, and 
we say, ‘You call yourself whatever the hell you 
want,” Robb says. Ashton clarifies: "You can call 
yourself Superman, but while you're here, we're 
going to need you to do certain things.” 

The working relationship with Valve proved 
so effective that Newell's firm bought the studio 
from founder Mike Booth in 1405 fourth year of 


“FEAR 
OF THE BEST STUFF 
BEEN DONE WHILE 1 


development, and Turtle Rock became Valve 
South. There was something in the water. 
“| worked at Valve,” Ashton says. “A number 
of other people who worked at Turtle Rock 
were also from Valve, and one thing we had 
in common was that we left not because we 
didn't like working there, but because of the 
[Washington state] weather... So | think Valve 
was very interested in a Valve South studio — 
instead of losing people because of the weather, 
why not have two studios? We'd been working 
with them for seven or eight years up to that 
point, and very successfully. We had a very 
good relationship, and so it just made sense.” 
Working across state lines put strain on the 
loosely structured studios, however, and the new 
arrangement meant that L4D struggled its way 
towards completion. Despite the difficulties, the 
partners persevered, both managing to take 
something away from the slog. 
"Communication in the company happens 
because you're sitting next to somebody,” Ashton 
says. “We're not really set up with a bunch of 
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IS A GREAT MOTIVATOR. 
I'VE EVER DONE HAS 
WAS TERRIFIED” 


TURTLE ROCK 


STUDIOS 





Founded 2002 

Employees 96 

Key staff Chris Ashton (co-founder and 
design director), Phil Robb (co-founder 

and creative director] 

URL www.turtlerockstudios.com 

Selected softography Left 4 Dead, Counter- 
Strike: Condition Zero, Counter-Strike: Source 
Current project Evolve 


other people to facilitate communication, and 
neither is Valve, and so that last year on Left 4 
Dead was really difficult. Gabe came down and 
we were talking about the future of the studio, 
and we all decided the best thing was to roll 
back out and be an independent studio again.” 

lt was a move of deep understanding from a 
large company towards what was then a tiny 
team of 13, but a blood price had to be paid. 
Valve retained the rights to 14D, although the 
re-formed Turtle Rock's first act was to take on a 
contract for the game's DLC. Of more immediate 
importance was the departure of Mike Booth: 
founding Turtle Rock was one thing, but the 
notion of effectively founding it all over again 
was just too much for one man. 


SOME 


This time around, the task fell to Robb and 
Ashton, who wanted to run screaming. “Chris 
and | come from a development background,” 
Robb says. “We're not businessmen; we never 
wanted to be businessmen. All the stuff that's like 
business, | don’t want anything to do with. But 
we [refounded] Turtle Rock because we didn't 
want a good thing to end." 

The first question, though, was what to do 
with its freedom."That was a scary place for us, 
because we'd been with Valve for so many 
years," Robb says. "That work dried up, and we 
were like, ‘Well, what are we going to do now?' 
Ultimately, that fear of potentially having to close 
our doors... Fear is a great motivator. Some of 
the best stuff l've ever done has been done 
while | was terrified." 

Turtle Rock began dredging up old ideas for 
something presentable. It was a more deliberate 
effort than L4D's immaculate conception. The 
team stumbled on what was then labelled Prey — 
not Human Head's 2006 shooter, but something 
ancient, a concept that technical limitations > 
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had forced into hibernation. With new hardware 
liberating the studio from those constraints, the 
idea was resurrected, and then її grew. The 
name rather wrote itself. 

"Evolve was an idea from the pre-L4D days," 
Robb tells us. "Whereas 14D was an idea that 
was spawned out of watching something that 
people were doing very naturally, with Evolve it 
was more like, ‘I want this experience. I've never 
had this experience. Why not?’ And lo and 
behold, we're game developers!" 

"Look at Evolve now,” Ashton says. "Lock at 
all the huge outdoor environments, the lush plants 
and foliage, and rocks — you look at that stuff 
now and you think about doing that ten years 
ago. It just wouldn't have been the same game. 
It was something that had to wait until the time 
was right, until the technology could support it." 


Pragmatism drove the decision to license 
CryEngine. As a rule, Turtle Rock doesn't build 
its own tools, dedicating its limited resources to 
games and games alone. The cost is a choke on 
the bonds it's known for building with players. 
Modding, at least legitimately, is out of the 
question, since the CryEngine licensing terms 
offer no scope for community content. 

Turtle Rock won't, however, be deterred from 
putting players ahead of business. “Rule number 
one: you don't fracture the community,” Robb 
says. “Ever.” It's a mantra repeated often, and 
Turtle Rock is frank about its postrelease plans for 
Evolve. Map packs will always be free, but Turtle 
Rock isn't completely against the concept of paid 
DLC. Instead, staff are approaching it as they 
have every project since Counter-Strike — from a 
player's perspective. Turtle Rock will bring new 
hunters and monsters to the roster in a manner 
similar to that employed by League Of legends. 
People who want to play as them must pay, but 
others can still spot them out in the wild. Even 
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without owning the full collection of characters, 
heir inclusion among your team will keep the 
metagame changing. It feels one step away 
rom a considered take on free-to-play. 

"The games we've seen be successful at 
freeto-play] are all very similar, at least in North 
America,” Robb says. “I think Evolve could do it, 
if that was the way we wanted to go, but | don't 
hink we're really prepared. You know, a new IP, 
a totally new gaming experience, and then a 
completely unfamiliar monetisation scheme. That, 
think, probably would be just a little too much.” 

That the team is in a position to plan out its 
DLC at all belies the tornado Evolve survived in 
development. The new Turtle Rock has been 











Turtle Rock's offices are divided into large, open segments. If creative juices aren't flowing 
in one location, the plug comes out and the desk can be wheeled to a new home. Personal 
communication, unmediated by managers, is highly prized — a commonality with Valve 


Rocks own. THQ fought hard, and Turtle Rock 
was impressed by the enthusiasm. At this point, it 
was public knowledge that the company was in 
trouble, but Turtle Rock's co-founders saw some 
of their own studio in its plight. As Robb puts it, 
they're suckers for the underdog. Not that Turtle 
Rock is a charity — there was a strong case for 
selecting a struggling publisher. 
"The game would not be what it is today 
without them,” Robb tells us. “Because they had 
so many problems, they left us alone for a year. 
For a year, we had the freedom to explore, and 
do our iterative process like we do everything.” 
So Turtle Rock survived its pact with a 
publisher, and kept working as it always had, 








“BECAUSE THQ HAD SO MANY PROBLEMS, 


THEY LEFT US ALONE FOR A YEAR. 


A YEAR, 


through quite a bit, choosing THQ as its first 
publisher and sharing its woes while ramping up 
work on Evolve. It was an informed decision: 
Turtle Rock had only ever been published by 
Valve, but had enough experience to know that 
at least some horror stories are true. Turtle Rock 
needed a deal that wouldn't cost its soul. 

"We went on tour,” Robb says. “We went to 
just about every publisher that would have us, 
and certainly 140 played a big part in getting 
our foot in the door. That was nice. | remember 
talking to Derek, our agent, and | was like, 
"What are the chances that any of these 
publishers are actually going to pick this game 
әр?” He said: ‘Slim to none.” 

Derek's estimation was off. Every publisher 
approached expressed interest in Evolve, but only 
one demonstrated an exuberance to match Turtle 


FOR 


WE HAD FREEDOM TO EXPLORE” 


integrating the CounterStrike approach with the 
creative and collaborative freedoms enjoyed with 
Valve. By the time THQ succumbed to its creditors 
a "hiccup", according to Robb) and Evolve 
passed into the hands of 2K at auction, Turtle 
Rock had a game unmistakably its own. 

In the 12 years since its first port, Turtle Rock 
has been assimilated, spat out, refounded and 
picked up by a publisher that imploded. This 
hurricane of change would have stripped the life 
rom most developers, leaving only a label. Yet 
here sit Robb, Ashton and 9O-plus others in a sea 
of charity beards and giggling at an unspoken 
joke. Turtle Rock celebrates its idiosyncrasies, 
convinced that if this isn’t the right way to be 
making games, it's by far the most fun. Dauntless, 
it rides each storm, sheltered by selfbelief, 
migrating with the weather. BI 





O Turtle Rock took over 
Counter-Strike: Condition Zero 
after Ritual Entertainment's 
version received lukewarm 
reviews. This allowed it to 
solidify ties with Valve and 
earned it a role on CS: Source. 
@ Evolve's heritage is clear, 
but the idea of a fifth player 
who's in command of a giant 
monster predates Left 4 Dead. 
© Left 4 Dead's inspiration 
was community matches 
against bots armed with 
knives. In splitting from Valve, 
Turtle Rock sacrificed the IP 
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PLAY 


REVIEWS. PERSPECTIVES. INTERVIEWS. AND SOME NUMBERS 


STILL 
PLAYING 


Alien: Isolation PS4 

Ridley Scott's creature was terrifying 
before, but The Creative Assembly has 
gone ahead and updated Isolation with a 
Nightmare а соу mode anyway. Now 
the alien learns your tactics faster, you have 
fewer resources to hand for crafting items, 
and the cobbled-together motion tracker's 
on the blink. We're making a beeline to 
the first locker and staying there. 


DriveClub PS4 

Evolution continues to slowly rectify 
DriveClub's launch and has finally added 
its much-vaunted dynamic weather system. 
It makes an already astonishing-looking 
game even more handsome, and creates 
new driving conditions to boot — enough to 
get us back behind the wheel to relearn 
each track in the wet. New championships, 
tracks and cars offered for free by way 

of apology do much to soothe too. 


Papers, Please i0S 

Now that Lucas Pope's work has emerged 
from Apple’s approval process unscathed, 
even if the bashful company initially 
censored the game's “pornographic” nudity, 
we can return to the border checkpoint and 
start validating passports again. While it 
should come as no surprise that iPad is a 
perfect fit for Papers, Please, perhaps less 
expected is how much more personal the 
act of refusing someone entrance to 
Arstotzka feels when you use a touchscreen 
to stamp “Denied” onto their document. 





Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 
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104 The Crew 
360, PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Guilty Gear Xrd Sign 
PS3, PS4 


Game Of Thrones: 
Iron From Ice 
360, i05, PC, PS3, PS4, Xbox One 


Lara Croft And The 
Temple Of Osiris 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 
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Scrolls 
Android, 105, PC 
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118 Destiny: The Dark Below 


360, PS3, PS4, Xbox One 
120 The Talos Principle 
PC 


Akiba's Trip: 
Undead & Undressed 
Р54 


122 





Story time 


The Crew (p104) promises the kind of freedom we're rarely offered in games. 
Plenty of open worlds exist, but more often than not a convenient bridge 
collapse or police roadblock will keep you from exploring too far from their 
designers’ intended paths. In Ubisoft’s game, however, all of North America 
is available to explore from the off. But if you decide, giddy with excitement 
at the sheer scale of the landscape, to hit the open road too soon, the game 
will instead bombard you with reminders about the story mission you're 
meant to be attempting and your embarrassingly unlevelled car. Even though 
there are no physical barriers between you and LA, the game will hold you 
prisoner if you try to do your own thing before it says it’s OK. 

At least if you endure a handful of missions up front, you'll be left in relative peace 
thereafter. Destiny's story never releases its stranglehold on your activities, even 
150 hours of grinding down the line, repeating unskippable 
cutscenes for missions you've already completed and 
further garbling a narrative that was nonsensical in the first 
place. The Dark Below (р118), Destiny's first DLC, at least 
spares us any more time listening to Peter Dinklage doing 
some reading. Even so, games continue to thrust lacklustre 
narratives on us when all we want to do is get out into the 
world and see what's waiting to be discovered. Pointing out 
that the stories that result from players’ actions are the most 
memorable is now cliché, but in the case of The Crew and 
Destiny, their plotting leaves little else to hang on to. 

Still, the balance is difficult to get right even if your game 
is defined by its story. Episode one of Telltales Game Of 
Thrones (p11 2) series spins a good yarn for the most part, 
but it often does so at the cost of discernible gameplay. And 
in this case, there's no world to explore to make up for that. 
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PLAY 


The Crew 





arly on in The Crew, the grand vision of developers 
Ivory Tower and Reflections becomes clear. It's 
during the prerendered intro, in fact, as throaty, 
V8-powered cars tear through New York, the streets 
teeming with pedestrians and vehicles. After an 
extended chase across a grab bag of recognisable US 
locales, the camera pans back to reveal four players 
forming a crew, just as another quartet does the same 
on a nearby road. Then the camera pulls out again to 
take in a whole city’s worth of drivers going about their 
business, and then once more to show the entirety of 
North America riddled with dozens of street-racing 
gangs. It's a pitch for the greatest open-world driving 
game ever conceived, but much of that promise is 
systematically dismantled once you begin to play. 
While it's true that you share a single world with 
everyone who made the same format choice, you'll 
only observe them in sharded groups of up to eight at 
any one time, plucked from those in your immediate 
vicinity. That's three more than Need For Speed: Rivals 
managed, but it still undermines the sense that the 
world is bustling with other players, much less crews. 
More frustratingly, while we occasionally find ourselves 
driving alongside seven other humans, it's more 
usually two or three, and sometimes none at all. 
When you do find other players, however, forming 
a crew proves painless. You can bring up a roster of 
those in your session by clicking the right stick at any 
time and invite them into your gang, and most story 
missions can be played in co-op. If you're not currently 
in a group, choosing the quick co-op option will notify 
every player in your session and form a new crew, not 
just a one-off group, from everyone who accepts. It's 
easy to leave a crew once a mission is over, even if you'll 
have to discover the knack through trial and error, but 
it’s a little irritating to have to go through the process 
each time you find yourself partnered up with a player 
you'd rather not spend any more time with. Still, while 
you're bound together, any unlocked missions can be 
started by everyone in the group, regardless of where 
they are on the map, and when you're playing with a 
good bunch of players, it proves an excellent feature. 
You'll want as much backup as possible if you're 
going to trudge through the uninspired, frustrating 
story sections. The Crew's plot is a collection of clichés 
delivered with less nuance than even a Fast & Furious 
movie, and the missions themselves will leave you 
nonplussed. Of the various event types, racing fares 
the least badly, proving for the most part inoffensively 
lacklustre even as you wrestle with the staggering 
rubberbanding and unrealistic cornering abilities of 
your opponents, which puts you at a clear disadvantage. 
You have to place first in every event, too, and failing 
to achieve this won't even net you a smattering of 
consolation experience points or car parts; the race 
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ends simply, and unceremoniously, as soon as the lead 
car screams across the finish line. 

Playing co-operatively with other drivers shifts the 
odds in your favour, since only one of you needs to win 
in order for everyone to get through. The setup works 
well, allowing more experienced drivers to help newer 
players beat mission objectives that are just beyond the 
reach of their vehicles' abilities, and organised crews can 
even work together to run interference on AI racers 
while a designated driver takes the chequered flag. 

Almost any excessively steep challenge encountered 
can be circumvented in this way, and some by levelling 
up your car through replaying earlier missions, tackling 
PvP events, or attempting the various short challenges 
that pepper the map. Entered automatically once you 
pass through a set of floating blue starting gates, 
challenges take in a variety of driving disciplines, 
including the likes of slaloms and high-speed tests, 
DriveClub-style line holding and more unusual activities 
such as hill climbs that require you to power up difficult 
terrain as quickly as possible. But grinding won't soften 
the blow of the missions that require you to step out of 
your levelled-up car and into a loaned vehicle, several of 
which provide some of the most egregious difficulty 
spikes we've ever encountered in racing games. 


One of the worst of these takes place right at the 
beginning of the game, when you're introduced to raid- 
spec cars, the game's most rugged vehicle configuration, 
for a Takedown mission that requires you to ram an AI 
driver into submission. Your efforts will be thwarted 
until you realise that your target moves along the same 
route every time and only slows down enough for you 
to make contact at predefined moments. Clearly you're 
supposed to use your nitrous boost to close the gap, but 
it's ineffective unless the moment you open the valve 
coincides with a contraction of that invisible rubber 
band. Even then, you'll make an infuriatingly small 

dent in your opposition's health bar. 

Getaway events reverse the places of cat and mouse 
and set you on the run from aggressive police or gang 
cars. You'll find yourself just as outmatched, your 
pursuers able to close huge gaps with uncanny bursts of 
speed and to come to a halt in an instant. When they do 
it right in front of you, you'll stop too, triggering a short 
countdown to your arrest, which usually leaves you too 
little time to reverse away. You can always ram police 
and gang cars, but doing so is a considerable risk given 
that their health bars are nearly as robust as Takedown 
targets, and how easily they can bring you to a halt. But 
more frustrating is the way that new pursuers will often 
spawn in front of you just as you've broken free of the 
pack, plunging you back into the chase. And while the 
game assimilates much of Ubisoft's familiar open-world 
template — not least the need to find Data Stations іп p 
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ABOVE While Тһе Crew suffers 
when placed next to likes of Forza 
Horizon 2 or DriveClub, it is still 
capable of breathtaking views. Its 
car models, while comparatively 
basic, are clearly labours of love. 
LEFT In order to escape the police 
you must break their line of sight — 
easier said than done when the law 
is equipped with sedans capable of 
outrunning even souped-up cars 


BELOW Raid-spec vehicles behave 
even more unpredictably than 
street and circuit cars, making 
every bump or change in camber 

a terrifying gamble. You can switch 
the car you're driving at any time 
without returning to headquarters 





© Complete the route 
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ABOVE The Crew's best moments are the ones you create yourself, like this 
occasion when we tried to rob a train transporting military equipment. The 
locomotive brushed off our attempts, but it was a memorable evening 


order to reveal missions and locations in an area — 
it fails to borrow Watch Dogs’ ability to hide from 
helicopters under bridges or in tunnels. 


All that said, missions at least feel handcrafted. 
Set-piece events punctuate races, whether it’s simply 

a crop duster flying overhead or something dramatic, 
such as an avalanche. And some events exhibit a burst 
of creativity, such as a race that places you in a dirt- 
spec car and tasks you with beating a much faster street 
car by taking advantage of offroad shortcuts. Mostly, 
however, story missions are unsatisfying and even the 
best ones still subject you to the game’s unpredictable 
collision detection; a head-on crash with oncoming 
traffic will be brushed off one minute, before the merest 
contact with a verge sends your car cartwheeling across 
the ground in an unskippable slow-mo crash cutscene. 
Holding the reset button will return you to the track a 
little way back from your calamity, but should your AI 
opponents suffer any such indignity, they’re granted a 
respawn farther up the road. 

Such unsporting design is enough to make you want 
to put as many miles between you and the campaign as 
possible. Thankfully, in a game that also features a 
condensed North America to explore, that’s entirely 
possible. And for all The Crew’s misfiring components, 
almost everything is pushed to the back of your mind 
once you're out on the open road with a friend or three 
as you make your way from New York to Los Angeles 
while the sun dips over the horizon. This distilled US is 
a remarkable achievement that packs in lots of road trip 
destinations worth fantasising about, including many 
major cities, Route 66 and Yosemite National Park. But 
it’s the unexpected discoveries you'll make along the 
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PvP events net you a great deal 
more experience and cash than 
the main missions, and thus 
provide one way to escape the 
tortuous campaign altogether if 
you choose. Free-for-all races pit 
you against up to seven others 
in decent challenges, assuming 
the matchmaking doesn’t toss 
in a player with a vastly superior 
car. If you'd prefer to work with 
a team, the game's map is split 
into five territories, each of 
which sports its own faction 

to join. Competing in faction 
multiplayer events, either solo 
or with a crew, increases your 
driver reputation level as well 
as contributing to your chosen 
faction's overall standing. Each 
month, members of the most 
successful faction get to 
compete in bonus missions. 








The Crew's US is packed with astonishing views, even if it's tough to 
manipulate the camera to take them in properly. Even after having 
undertaken several coast-to-coast road trips, you'll want to plan more 


way that thrill: a giant model of a cow, a colossal crater, 
or the Morning Glory Pool in Yellowstone. 

Discovering landmarks such as these will pull you 
off the planned route regularly, as geographical features, 
or the distant light from a small town at dusk, pique 
your interest. What's more, regions feel distinct as you 
pass through them, the lighting, colour scheme and 
even traffic (what little of it there is) subtly changing to 
reflect each state's makeup and biome. Exploring such a 
vast map so packed full of character is a pleasure. 

But even these gains are undermined by the 
argumentative camera, by pop-in, and by jarring aliasing 
issues. There's so much to see and yet the camera 
remains steadfastly locked on a horizontal plane, so 
anything taller than a storey is impossible to view 
unless you're hundreds of metres from it. Landmark 
icons are situated by most locations of note, which 
offer a few sweeping views of the area in question 
when activated, but they're a poor substitute for an 
in-game camera that points where you ask it to. 

Perhaps its omission was a deliberate attempt to 
stop you examining the muddy textures too closely. 
While moments of genuine beauty exist, they occur in 
the context of a game that otherwise simply cannot 
compete with its contemporaries when it comes to 
visual presentation — a symptom, perhaps, of the 
seven-year development cycle. It's in stark contrast to 
that crisp introductory sequence. If you finish the main 
campaign, it even plays again, serving as a reminder 
of what The Crew might have been if only it were Н 
assembled with the same attention to detail. 
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Post Script 





Interview: Stéphane Beley, design director, lvory Tower 


esign director Stéphane Beley has spent several 
D years coordinating Ivory Tower, Reflections and 

other Ubisoft teams in a monumental effort to 
construct a digital version of North America. But he 
was well aware of the challenge that goal posed, having 
already directed open-world driving game Test Drive 
Unlimited at Eden Games. With The Crew finally out, we 
ask Beley about his studio's remarkable interpretation 


of the States, and what it took to make it. 


MMOGs are more commonly focused on sci-fi or 
fantasy themes. What made you decide to build one 
around car culture instead? 

I'm a huge fan of MMO games, and I've played World Of 
Warcraft for ten years now. The whole team are huge 
ММОС fans, in fact. For us, the idea really came about 
at the end of Test Drive, and it felt very instinctive to 
begin work on an MMO game. Because when you think 
about a car, you think about all the parts — that's how 
The Crew was born seven years ago, when we decided to 
use RPG elements for customisation. It's a simple and 
natural way to customise and tweak your cars. And we 
felt the driving genre lacked new propositions. 


The Crew fosters an unusually strong relationship 
between the player and their cars. 

For me, when I started to talk with the team, it was 
very important that we give real value to the car that 
you drive. If you want to stick with a Ford Focus from 
the start to the end, that's fine. The game will never 
push you to buy a Lamborghini or a Ferrari. They're 
there if you want them, but you don't need them to 
win. It's not like other games where you're bombarded 
with cars — here it's important to customise and take 
care of the car you have. 


Why did you decide to require first-place finishes 
in every event to progress? 

It was really just related to playtesting. When we 
started, the game was more generous and you only 
needed to come third or second in the first areas, and 
you didn't have to come first until you reached the 
later events. But each time we gave it to testers, it was 
perceived as too easy and generous, and the start of the 
game got negative feedback as a result. So we decided 
to keep things more challenging from the start. 


How did you coordinate with Reflections, which 
built the PS4 version? 

It was a long journey! The Crew has been worked on 

by many studios, including [Ubisoft] Shanghai and 
Reflections, as well as Ivory Tower. But to develop with 
Refections, we first created many bridges between the 





“It’s not like 
other games 
where you’ re 
bombarded 
with cars — here 
it's important to 
take care of the 
car you have" 
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teams at every level. The only way Гуе found to make 
something like this work is to have [a single] The Crew 
team. Not Ubisoft, Ivory Tower and Reflections — we 
were just The Crew team. It takes a while to establish 
respect and trust between the developers in each studio. 
But Га already worked with Reflections — when I was 
with Atari, I worked on Driver 3 and 4 — so a lot of that 
mutual respect was already there. 


There were some server issues at launch, but it 
seems to be settling down now. Is that all in hand? 
Most of the trouble has been totally solved, and in the 
four days after the game launched we really stabilised 
the server and there were no big hiccups. Some small 
ones, but it's getting more and more stable. 


The Crew takes on some of Ubisoft's traditional 
open-world structuring. Was that something that 
was suggested to you? 

To be honest, it’s my idea. I work a lot with [Ubisoft 
chief creative officer] Serge Hascoet and together we try 
to go in the same direction — creating an open world 
with a systemic way for the player to discover it. It’s 
really something that we have in common. And seven 
years ago, when I presented The Crew to Serge — at the 
time it was named Route 66 — the Data Stations were 
already in my mind. It’s something that’s completely 
natural for me, and a simple way to unlock areas. 


Given that exploring the world is such a key part 

of the game, why is the camera so restrictive? 

This was a production constraint. We have a camera 
better suited for exploration in the pipeline, but it’s 
something we'll update in the future. I had to decide to 
cut it for launch due to time constraints; development 
was a long run, and the baby really needed to go! This 
is really just the start, and we’ll keep updating the 
community with, for example, an exploration camera 
and the ability to create movies and things like that. 


There’s also no way to challenge other players to 
ad-hoc races. Is that a planned addition too? 

Yes, absolutely. In the near future we’ll be adding 
Instant Challenge races as a free update. You'll be able 
to do a race with anyone around you, proposing it to 
everyone in the session or your crew. 


Any plans to expand the game’s borders out into 
Mexico or Canada? 

[Laughs] That's an interesting question! At the moment 
Га prefer not to add to the world. It's already enough 
for players. But we'll see what happens in the future — 
it won't be Canada or Mexico, though. B 
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PLAY 


Guilty Gear Xrd Sign 





ormally, when we say that a set of screenshots 

isn't a fair representation of a game, we mean 

it as a negative. Here, it's the highest of praise. 
Believe it or not, this is a 3D game you're looking at, the 
characters not hand-drawn 2D, but posed 3D models, 
animated at 15fps to preserve the feel of the 2D Guilty 
Gears. To developer Arc System Works, it is a more 
efficient way of working; to the player, it makes for the 
most visually spectacular fighting game in history. Each 
round ends with the camera unhooking from its side-on 
mounting and showing the killing blow from an optimal 
angle. Spend half your Tension gauge on an Overdrive 
move and the action zooms in tight on your character 
for a split second before pulling back out to show its 
effect. Guilty Gear Xrd does in realtime what its 
forebears did with cinematics. At times it is less a 
fighting game and more a playable anime. 

The cast certainly play their part in the latter. 

The character-select screen is an identity parade of 
fantastical weirdos: May fights with dolphins, Venom 
with billiard balls, while Faust is a disfigured doctor 
with a paper bag over his head who disappears from the 
screen then emerges from a magical door that he opens 
into the back of your head. Bedman is, aptly, a young 
man strapped to a transformable mechanical bed who 
flings boomerang bombs and whose win quotes run into 
dozens of words. And like any self-respecting niche 
anime, around them there's a bonkers, time-hopping 
story that is as good as impenetrable. 

The same could be said for the systems. This is 
something of which Arc is clearly conscious, and which 
it has sought to remedy with a generous tutorial that, 
across 50 stages, walks you through Guilty Gear Xrd's 
every component. There's tremendous complexity in 
this five-button system, with extravagant air combos, 
tricksy cancels and perfectly timed counters. But 
there is plenty here for newcomers too. The Gatling 
Combination is a four-hit chain combo available to 
every character in the game, while a rechargeable two- 
button combo breaker lets you escape dire situations. 

When the tutorial's done, Challenge mode walks you 
through a character’s combo potential. Mission mode 
patiently explains the many little meta-strategies 
specific to Guilty Gear and applicable to the genre in 
general. This has been done before, but rarely in such 
depth or with such elegance: an insistence that you 
follow each instruction multiple times ensures the 
lesson sinks in, while a wry, witty script carries you 
through the tougher parts. When the action proper 
starts, the pace of it all means you'll quickly forget most 
of what you've learned, but it's a generous, and much- 
needed, primer to a game in a series that, despite the 
familiarity of its genre, has long played by its own rules. 

This generosity extends to the singleplayer too, 
though Arc isn't afraid to fall back on hackneyed genre 
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Publisher Arc System Works (JP), 
Aksys Games (US) 

Developer Arc System Works 
Format PS3, PS4 (version tested) 
Release Out now (JP, US), TBA (EU) 


Arc System 
Works has 
clearly thought 
about what the 
phrase ‘next 
generation’ 
means for 
fighting games 





convention from time to time. We thought we were past 
the point of complaining about unfair final bosses in 
Arcade modes, but Ramlethal’s unblockable Overdrive, 
and the spinning sword attack that steals a third of a life 
bar in chip damage if blocked, are a bit much by normal 
standards. Thankfully, there’s a much kinder, and 
immeasurably smarter, singleplayer distraction in 
M.O.M. mode, in which you fight your way across a hex 
board battling opponents with little stat buffs and nerfs, 
levelling up as you go. Along the way, you'll collect 
medals, a currency to spend on stat boosts, equippable 
perk-like accessories, and skills — bombs, poison mists 
or lightning bolts, which substantially change the way a 
character is played. Your health bar carries over from 
match to match, but a loss doesn’t mean game over, just 
a stutter for your streak bonus. It’s a thoughtful, non- 
punitive take on fighting-game singleplayer, and 
another example of Arc paying careful consideration to 
the needs of players of every taste and skill level, 
offering longevity to those who prefer to stay offline. 


Yet those who do venture to the Network setting 
are in for something truly special. Online, you’re asked 
to join a 64-player lobby, chosen by region to minimise 
latency, which you'll automatically enter whenever you 
load up the online component in the future. Each lobby 
is split into eight rooms of eight players; here, instead 
of the standard winner-stays-on format — where a loss 
means going to the back of a 20-minute queue — there 
are four stations of two back-to-back cabinets. You can 
all queue up at the same station, or break off in twos 
and threes; you can choose to spectate matches rather 
than wait your turn, sizing up the competition before 
throwing down your metaphorical x200. Grouping 
players together like this has meant that, even before 
EU release, we've developed rivalries with other UK 
players. There's already a sizeable European playerbase, 
thanks in no small part to crossplatform play between 
PS3 and PS4. It's a wonderfully well-thought-out 
approach to online fighting. 

We are 14 months into a generation in which so 
many developers have seemingly decided that what they 
most want to make are visually upgraded versions of 
360 and PS3 games. Arc System Works, however, has 
clearly thought about what the phrase ‘next generation’ 
means for fighting games. Xrd is an outrageously pretty 
game on PS4, but along with that comes a novel take on 
the fighting-game singleplayer, a new genre standard for 
online multiplayer, as well as a best-in-class set of 
tutorials and challenges. Guilty Gear, like the anime that 
influences it, is an acquired taste, and a niche pursuit. 
Yet for all its complexity, it is uncommonly welcoming. 
The result is a game that has raised our expectations for 
the coming generation of fighting games, and set Ú 
Arc's peers a high bar that will take some beating. 
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The Blitz Shield will, in 
exchange for 25 per cent of your 
Tension meter, counter any normal 
or special in the game — even 
unblockables — with less exacting 
timing than, say, a 3rd Strike parry. 

The marvellously named Sol 
Badguy is the closest the game has 
to a Ryu/Ken figure, with a fireball 
and flaming uppercut. He's a pithy 
sort, too, telling one vanquished 
foe: “Strategy? Spacing? | just keep 
punching until | hit something.” 

Axl is obviously inspired 
by his Guns N' Roses namesake, 
though the game leans towards the 
heavy end of the distorted-guitar Ë 
spectrum. Guilty Gear streak as the 2 > " е TEMS TOM 
metalhead's fighter is unbroken 
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Its greatest visual tricks happen in realtime, but Xrd isn't afraid to 
go fully cinematic for florishes. Instant Kills — only usable in the final round 
when the opponent has less than 20 per cent health — are extravagant > 
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Arc triggering cinematic effects with 
normal and round-ending moves means 
the spectacular is more readily available 
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After a generation spent courting casual players, fighting games are getting technical again 


ighting-game singleplayer modes have a 

lot to answer for. In Street Fighters of 

yore, any human playing Ken who follows 
one missed dragon punch with another to 
catch your intended punishment before it can 
hit him is only doing it because Arcade mode 
taught him to. For all its strides forward, 
Guilty Gear Xrd reinforces the lesson. If an Al 
Sol Badguy misses you with his Shoryuken- 
like Volcanic Viper, he’ll unleash another the 
second he lands, and then another. Only after 
the third does he stand still. 

It has often been said that fighting-game 
singleplayer modes breed bad habits. It’s true, 
but you are only being taught them because 
they are effective, at least when using the 
CPU’s own tricks against it, or on unskilled 
foes in multiplayer. A human opponent will 
see what you’re doing and adapt, coaching 
you out of those bad habits, but the AI never 
learns. ІСТІ fall for it every time, because the 
developer wants you to feel powerful. 

It was something that was especially true 
of Street Fighter IV, and its Ultra Combo. It 
was aimed ostensibly at the lesser skilled, 
powered by a meter that filled as you took 
damage and which, when deployed, was so 
powerful it could turn the bout back in your 
favour. It was balanced by being a risky 
endeavour: miss, and the recovery animation 
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was typically so long that an opponent had 
time to consider their every option before 
meting out a response. Offline, however, the 
CPU would rarely bother blocking it. Capcom 
wanted you to witness the cinematic spectacle 
of your avatar taking control of the match. 

It kicked off the fighting game revival by 
telling players they could be brilliant without 
practice or study or even very much skill. 

Others would follow. Just as the 2D 
fighters that sprang up in the aftermath of 
SFIP's early-’90s success used Capcom’s game 
as the set text, so the reboots and challengers 
that trailed in SFIV’s wake added some kind of 
spectacular comeback mechanic. Fighting- 
game developers spent the 360 and PS3 era 
pitching their wares to a larger audience. At 
retail, at least, many succeeded. And certainly, 
the high-level tournament scene is a busier 
field now than it was before SFIV. But those 
new players stuck around because they fell in 
love with a game so deeply that they were 
prepared to find out what made it tick with 
little to no help from the developer. 

As the generation progressed, things 
changed. Skullgirls set a new standard for 
fighting-game tutorials, and even Capcom 
noticed, though Street Fighter X Tekken’s 
introductory lessons were poorly paced, 
tonally inappropriate (hosted by Dan Hibiki, 


the unskilled butt of many jokes), and only 
told half the story. It’s easy to see why: as 
with SFIV, Capcom was pitching to first- 
timers, telling them its new game was easy 
to understand and be brilliant at, a laudable 
goal that had little grounding in fact. 

Now things are changing. Guilty Gear does 
not compromise in its mechanics or the way it 
teaches you them. It shows you its wares over 
50 tutorials, then shows you even more in its 
missions, then tests you with its challenges. 
It puts you under no illusions about the 
technical complexity of what lies ahead, but 
trusts you to be able to do it, helps you learn 
how to, and assures you that the rewards are 
every bit as spectacular as its visuals. The 
forthcoming Mortal Kombat X, the latest in a 
series that has long favoured spectacle over 
systems, gives characters multiple stances 
with different movesets, and so looks like 
being more of a fighting game than ever. And 
that tantalising first glimpse of SFV suggests 
Capcom is now seeking to test and reward the 
invested player, rather than court the casual 
one. How NetherRealm and Capcom explain 
their next games’ intricacies will be key, of 
course, but the early signs are heartening. 
After a generation opening their arms to the 
world, fighting games look once again to be 
embracing those who love them the most. 
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Game Of Thrones: Iron From Ice 





elltale’s Game Of Thrones series opens during the 
cataclysmic events of the Red Wedding. As such, 
its first episode, and this review, are perilous 
territory for those wishing to avoid spoilers. But 
Telltale’s adventure is a poor choice of jumping-off 
point for newcomers to George RR Martin's fantasy 
world anyway. Unashamedly fan service, Iron From Ice 
bombards players with family houses and character 
names, both familiar and new, in its opening minutes 
and barely lets up for its two-hour duration. It makes 
for excellent immersion in the lore, but you'll quickly 
get lost in all the political machinations unless you 
know your Starks from your Lannisters. 
Still, even the well-versed won't necessarily feel part 
of the intrigue. As the game begins, a devastating act 
of betrayal is taking place in The Twins, House Frey's 
stronghold, but you're stationed outside as Gared 
Tuttle, squire to Lord Forrester, whose lesser-known 
house plays loyal bannerman to House Stark. When 
Frey’s troops launch a surprise attack on the Forresters” 
army, Tuttle’s role in the fallout is significant, but the 
Forresters” part in The War Of The Five Kings is 
anything but. And this sense of being on the periphery 
of Game Of Thrones persists throughout Iron From Ice, 
even when you take on another role in King’s Landing. 
That's not to say the decisions you make along the 
way lack weight, however. In fact, Iron From Ice, just like 
The Walking Dead, revels in presenting you with tough 
choices, and you'll barrel into the first within minutes 
of starting, ill-equipped to understand either outcome's 
potential repercussions. Telltale's proven formula is a 
great fit for Game Of Thrones, then, and while the 
stories you control may feel like bit parts in the wider 
conflict, Iron From Ice captures the spirit of the show — 
if not necessarily the books — perfectly. 
The two other playable threads examine the lives 
of siblings Mira and Ethan Forrester, the former a 
handmaiden to Margaery Tyrell in King's Landing, 
the latter reluctantly bestowed the duties and title of 
his deceased father. As a narrative device, it allows 
Telltale to better span the vast scale of Westeros and 
successfully ape the multiple strands of the HBO series. 
It means your decisions can have more far-reaching 
consequences, but also has the unfortunate side 
effect of reducing the amount of time you spend with 
each character, and thus your ability to develop 
relationships with them. This will hopefully become 
less of a problem as the series goes on, but by the end of 
Iron From Ice, we couldn't help but notice the absence of 
anything close to the bond we had with Lee, let alone 
Clementine, a couple of hours into The Walking Dead. 
Despite this, the Forresters are immediately 
appealing because Telltale has, broadly, modelled its 
addition to the Thrones pantheon on the Starks. The 
family certainly isn't a carbon copy, but there are several 
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Publisher/developer Telltale Games 
Format 360, Android, iOS, PC, PS3, PS4, 
Xbox One 

Release Out now 


While the stories 
you control may 
feel like bit parts 
in the conflict, 
Iron From Ice 
captures the 
spirit of the 
show perfectly 





THRONE SHAPES 

Although the story of Iron From 
Ice was penned by Telltale writer 
Andrew Grant, the studio has 
gone to great lengths to ensure 
the game slots neatly into the 
fiction built up by the books 
and TV show. Author George 
RR Martin isn't directly involved 
in development, but his former 
personal assistant (turned sci-fi 
author), Ty Franck, is acting as a 
consultant to Telltale to ensure 
its series is canon. So while the 
game doesn't put the players in 
the shoes of the series' main 
characters, it does make liberal 
use of their presence to tie its 
own story, which spans events 
between The Red Wedding and 
right before the beginning of 
series five of the TV show, into 
the wider tale. Using the voices 
of the TV show's actors further 
strengthens the authenticity of 
Telltale's corner of Westeros. 


parallels in Mira's difficult adjustment to life in the 
capital of the Seven Kingdoms and Ethan's shouldering 
of responsibilities far beyond his years. It's a conscious 
choice, of course: guiding a Northern family struggling 
to deal with the insidious influence of less honourable 
houses allows Telltale greater freedom to weave tragedy 
into your plight, subtly signalling the absence of any 
obvious hero or the guarantee of anyone's survival. 

Most importantly of all, and irrespective of its 
relative lack of influence, House Forrester feels like a 
congruous addition to Game Of Thrones' competing 
families. Seated in the previously unmentioned Ironrath 
fort within the largest ironwood forest in Westeros, the 
house stewards the valuable timber, which is famous for 
its extreme resilience, while fending off the interests of 
bitter rival House Whitehill. The struggle for control 
over this vital resource forms the core of Telltale's 
story as the North descends into chaos and you must 
do everything in your limited power to prevent the 
dissolution of your house. 


You attempt to manage this through the usual 
mix of QTEs and conversation trees, of course, a 
modicum of free exploration thrown in for good 
measure. But while there is one violent action-driven 
scene, the real battles are conversational. A scene in 
which Mira must convince Cersei Lannister — voiced 
by Lena Headey, who reprises her role along with other 
members of the T'V cast, including Peter Dinklage, who 
puts in a decent shift — of her fealty to the crown over 
her family is a particular highlight. 

That we've followed much the same scene between 
the Queen Regent and Sansa Stark in Game Of Thrones” 
noninteractive variants doesn't diminish its impact at 
all, and moments such as these perfectly recreate the 
heady mix of fear, mistrust and social manoeuvring that 
the series is famous for. But while several encounters 
achieve this, others are less successful. Deciding who 
Ethan should appoint as his advisor by talking to 
everyone in order to canvas their opinion of the two 
candidates, for example, is simply tedious — especially 
given the fact that you will likely already have made 
up your mind beforehand. 

When this episode gets it right, it shows much 
promise for the series ahead, and it's worth bearing 
in mind during its less successful moments that 
Telltale's episodic arcs typically suffer from growing 
pains before finding their flow. But taken in isolation, 
Iron From Ice can feel patchy as it struggles to establish 
its huge cast in a remarkably short length of time, and 
often does so at the expense of gameplay. Fans of 
Westeros will likely be delighted by Telltale's 
exploration of a formerly undocumented northern 
clan, but there's nothing here yet to match up to 
the greatness of The Walking Dead. 


ABOVE Encounters with the show's characters are always a treat and help 
to embed Telltale's story into the world at large. It is telling, however, that 
these encounters represent nearly all of Iron From Ice's best moments 


MAIN Some of the toughest 
decisions you will face occur when 
playing as Lord Ethan. His story 
also offers the most leeway for 
change, since you can choose to 
rule either benevolently or cruelly. 
ABOVE In keeping with the fiction 
that inspired it, there's plenty of 
harrowing gore and violence here, 
whether that's witnessing a man 
being flayed or holding a wound 
for the application of maggots. 
LEFT Telltale has dropped its usual 
heavily cel-shaded comic-book look 
for a softer aesthetic inspired by oil 
paintings. It's attractive, and has 
the added benefit of making 
characters appear more human 
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Lara Croft And The Temple Of Osiris 





ore than four years have passed since Lara 

Croft And The Guardian Of Light transposed 

the Tomb Raider star’s twin pistols and 
plundering ways into an isometric twin-stick shooter- 
cum-adventure, but you may not realise it from playing 
Temple Of Osiris. It's an act of gaming archaeology as 
Crystal Dynamics digs out all of Guardian Of Light's 
mechanics and ideas, dusts them off, and places them 
in a new Egyptian setting. But that same reverence for 
the past guarantees a solid, if unremarkable, run 
through a selection of beautiful tombs. 

Time hasn't stood entirely still for this spun-off 
sideline. Crystal Dynamics has increased the player 
count from two to four, ensuring chaotic scenes as 
enemies swarm the dual-wielding party and weapon 
effects occlude the action. But as well as upping the 
scale of battles, the larger group here allows Crystal 
Dynamics to build on the possibilities of the first 
game's co-operative puzzles. 

Just as in Guardian Of Light, the available tools are 
split between different characters to push co-op play 
(though all of them will be to hand if you work on your 
own). Rather than divvying up four abilities, however, 
skills are parcelled off into pairs. Lara and fellow 
treasure hunter Carter each get a grappling hook that 
can be used to scale or descend sheer faces, target other 
players so that you can haul them up after you, or create 
precarious tightrope bridges across pits of gnarled 
spikes. The pair also have a torch that can be used to 
light both the way and the many gem-yielding lamps 
you'll find in transit, as well as solve some entertaining 
puzzles involving flammable gas. 

Lara and Carter are joined by Egyptian gods Horus 
and Isis, who manifest after a hasty act of Carter's 
unleashes Set, here painted as the villain rather than the 
ambiguous deity of antiquity. Both of the supernatural 
pair wields a Staff Of Osiris, which replaces Totec's 
spear from the first game. The staff can fire a laser beam 
that slows and kills enemies, and eradicates enemy- 
spawning glowing orbs placed in the world by the 
malevolent Set. It can also be used to manipulate 
certain environmental features such as lifts or spinning 
cogs, but as a result puzzles involving the staff feel 
more prescribed and less satisfying than the spear- 
throwing interplay between Lara and Totec. You never 
feel like you're improvising a solution to a problem, just 
spotting a texture and pressing the right button. Totec's 
shield, meanwhile, which could be held aloft to provide 
a platform for Lara, is also replicated here in the form 
of forcefields which do much the same job. 

There's an arsenal of weapons beyond the character- 
specific tools, of course, the more explosive end topping 
out with the ludicrous, artefact-desecrating bazooka, 
and the return of sticky bombs, which can be used 
offensively or to trigger switches. Gunplay is 
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serviceable, but few weapons deliver any kind of kick, 
and while there are a number of enemies that require 
you to change up your tactics — a tough, grenade- 
lobbing bipedal crocodile that must be finished off with 
a bomb after it falls on its back; a slow-moving knight 
that wields a mirrored shield capable of reflecting the 
Staff Of Osiris's energy beam — the vast majority feel 

a little too similar to dispatch. 

Temple Of Osiris does at least take a step closer to 
Diablo territory with a vastly increased pool of loot to 
collect. Most of it takes the form of buff-happy amulets 
and rings, and a new inventory screen provides a clearer 
picture of what effect the various trinkets will have on 
you — extending the life of your magic shield, perhaps, 
increasing your resistance to certain elements, or 
expanding the reach of your torchlight. You're able to 
wear up to two rings and one amulet at any one time, 
and every tomb is capped off with a treasure room 
crammed full of chests that cost various amounts of 
gems to open — the more you spend, the greater the 
chance you'll acquire Rare or Epic items. 


You'll also find chests secreted around the world 
that change with the seasons. Temple Of Osiris's central 
gimmick is a large dial in the hub world that can be 
turned to manipulate the climate and open new routes. 
While you aren't given free rein to mess with nature — 
its use is rationed according to the needs of the story — 
observing the changes wrought on the world each time 
you give the device a spin is a pleasure. 

In fact, the new engine has made for a particularly 
attractive game all round, dynamic lighting and 
surprisingly detailed geometry combining to make 
tombs look fantastic. But the camera's efforts to take all 
of this in often see it draw out to an almost unusable 
distance, rendering Lara and the rest of her party 
amusingly small and difficult to spot in the process. 
Problems also occur elsewhere due to a concerted effort 
to streamline absolutely everything. As such, puzzles 
have been reduced in complexity — there are no tomb- 
spanning conundrums here, just a series of neatly 
packaged localised tests — and boss fights provide 
little challenge. Platforming feels stodgy, too, thanks 
to a particularly overbearing attempt to prevent you 
accidentally falling from one. 

There are flashes of brilliance, not least in the way 
levels reorganise themselves depending on the number 
of players present, and there's something appealing 
about inhabiting the combat boots of a pre-reboot Lara 
again (even if that makes Temple Of Osiris feel more 
anachronistic than Guardian Of Light did). But while the 
game delivers its smooth-edged package efficiently 
enough, it never manages to raise the pulse like its 
predecessor, and like an ancient tomb, close В 
inspection reveals some worrying cracks. 


RIGHT Bosses aren't challenging, 
although almost all of them 

have an intriguing twist. Here 

you must fight a giant ornate 
beetle while dodging its attacks 
on top of a giant moving boulder. 
MAIN These enemies deflect your 
staff's rays using their mirrored 
shields. It makes them difficult 

to approach head-on, but in 
groups you can turn their shields’ 
reflective properties against them. 
BOTTOM The game looks beautiful, 
its crumbling Egyptian tombs and 
architecture taking advantage 

of the host hardware. That said, 
don't expect the framerate to stay 
steady during busier moments 


-. = ex 

ABOVE Boss encounters usually mix in environmental hazards, such as this 
arena made of vents that blow out icy gusts. While most areas work well 
with four, a few suffer from feeling too cramped to accommodate everyone 





PLAY 


Scrolls 





crolls is never going to do Minecraft numbers. 
Mojang knows it, and you don't need to be an 
industry analyst to predict that a chimera of card 
and board games held together with digital-only sutures 
will have to content itself with niche appeal, even — or 
perhaps especially — after Hearthstone hooked millions. 
All that granted, it’s still worryingly quiet. Mere days 
after launch and there's enough time to boil the kettle 
while the server hunts out your next Judgement match. 
At the time of writing, an inaugural ranked win drops 
two achievements at once: one to welcome you to 
ranked play, another for cracking the top 2,000 players. 
It’s a function of the qualities of Scrolls, but not its 
quality. Lurking beyond the 11-part tutorial, and a few 
instructive losses at the hands of the Al or the pleasant 
community, there's a game of captivating complexity, of 
forging strategies two moves ahead that will be stress 
tested and reforged several times a match. But you have 
to put the effort in to excavate it. Spending money, in 
the form of a Shards currency, will ease the task slightly, 
but the in-game gold drops are just about generous 
enough if spent wisely. The real work is in reformatting 
your brain, and there's no buying your way out of that. 
The basics are ably covered by the tutorial, where 
you'll learn that the board has five lanes, with three 
hexes per side in each of them. Bookending each lane is 
a pair of little stone idols with ten hitpoints apiece, the 
objective of each game being to crumble three or more 
of your opponent's idols before they can do the same to 
yours. Creatures, structures, spells and enchantments 
are the tools in your deck to that end, a familiar mix of 
buffs, keyword-based powers and simple attack and 
defence stats for anything you plonk on the board. 
That board, however, is where Scrolls starts to peel 
away into a more nuanced possibility space. Creatures 
and structures come with a countdown — some longer 
than others — which ticks down every turn and delivers 
an attack or special ability at the end of the round on 
which they hit zero. Structures are rooted in place, but 
units have a move, able to hop to an adjacent hex each 
go. It would be tortuous to track all the cooldowns, 
persistent damage and lingering effects physically, but 
they morph the game from complex creature pile-on 
into an intricate sliding puzzle. You'll need to protect 
your best troops as much as your idols, positioning 
blockers so that your big hitters can wind up, or placing 
attackers on the wings and then moving in when your 
opponent's countdowns put them at the disadvantage. 
It's a smart design that demands you be smart in return. 
Likewise Scrolls’ other novel addition to the genre: a 
per-turn choice to sacrifice one of your cards for either 
two new ones or to permanently expand your resource 
pool’s size by one. In other words, you can build toward 
a card advantage or resource advantage. Between this 
and the positioning game, almost every turn has an 
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JUDGEMENT DAY 

Scrolls has been in development 
for years, but there's quite a bit 
of convergent evolution with 
Hearthstone. Nowhere is that 


more apparent than Judgement, 
Scrolls’ version of Arena. Again, 
it will cost you gold or money to 
enter — 800 gold or 120 Shards 
(60p) — and you repeatedly pick 
cards from a small selection to 
build a new deck. Here, you can 
tinker with that once before it’s 
fixed, then you play to amass 
wins before you suffer a set 
number of losses. Getting to 
pick cards you've tried out to 
keep as rewards is a smart twist, 
and a further encouragement to 
not to get fixated on a playstyle. 


engaging dilemma to solve. Thinking through all these 
choices means multiplayer games, in either friendly or 
ranked flavours, can easily take up to half an hour, but 
hard-fought wins are truly rewarding. Trials against the 
Al are far quicker but still taxing in all the right ways, 
this long list of challenges with special rules doing 
much to refresh you after lengthy spells of versus play. 


Mojang does less than it could to ease your 
progress, though. After Hearthstone’s readability, where 
effects tell you much of what you need to know at a 
glance, Scrolls borders on inelegant at times. To find 
out what a card’s power is, you’ll need to hover over the 
unit, click, and usually flip the card over to see what the 
keywords mean in mechanical terms. You’ll learn a lot 
by rote, but multiply that by a 30-hex grid and it’s no 
wonder novices’ turns drag on. A similar philosophy 
has been applied to deck-building. While the cards are 
arrayed neatly, they’re too small to read without clicking 
to see them enlarged, and the stats pane is also hidden 
by default because it covers some of the workspace, 
meaning there’s a lot of clicking, checking and dragging 
to be done before you’ve assembled 50 into a deck. 

It’s too long before you unlock all the starter decks, 
too. Still, once you do, there are four factions to play 
with. Growth is the beginner offering, specialising in 
spawning lots of critters, and attack buffs. Limited grid 
space diminishes the efficacy of sheer numbers, though, 
leaving all but the best decks feeling underpowered. 
Order is popular with top-ranking players, a mix of 
solid defenders, a few tricks with countdowns and 
powerful knights. Energy has a lot of ranged attackers, 
minimising the risk of facechecking into a nasty 
surprise, and does a good line in structures. Finally, 
Decay has a number of cards that do direct damage to 
idols, and can Curse units to increase the damage they 
take. Multifaction decks are made viable through a Wild 
resource type that can be spent on any card, but are 
finicky compared to the puritan approach. 

There are plenty of inventive synergies to be mined 
nonetheless, but Scrolls has one final limitation. In the 
current metagame, many decks build up to unstoppable 
momentum, with the Dominion keyword even adding 
new powers for taking out an idol. Countering early and 
often is essential, but fall more than a step behind and 
you're likely to stay there. The problem is, it might be 
several minutes before that translates into a win, unless 
you cede, which can be unsatisfying for everyone. 

The meta of card games can shift quickly, of course, 
and it would be a shame if enough players didn’t adopt 
Scrolls to make it worth Mojang’s time to expand this 
engrossing core. Hidden depths are all very well, but 
they are likely to remain that way to all but a dedicated 
few unless the Swedish studio can find a way to 
render its deep niche pursuit a little less arcane. 


RIGHT Fighters with Relentless are 
invaluable for breaking stalemates, 
carrying any remaining points of 
attack over to the next unit in line 
instead of resetting back to their 
own hex after one is destroyed. 
MAIN While Growth initially seems 
to favour a lot of weak creatures, 
these are often better used as a 
smokescreen and for chip damage 
while you prepare a strike force. 
BOTTOM Each of the factions has a 
clearly defined visual identity, and 
Scrolls mostly moves away from 
the hoary Tolkienesque staples with 
its automata, оо2е5 and forest 
spirits. Locklings are goblin-like, 
but resemble miniature Blankas 
more than traditional greenskins 


* 


ABOVE While Scrolls does too little to help you read its board quickly, unit 
animations are superb. Every one has a stand cycle and attack animation, 
conveying the character of their design better than any flavour text 





PLAY 


Destiny: The Dark Below 





ungie has long insisted that Destiny is not an 

MMOG, and just three months after release we 

finally know why. No MMOG maker would have 
the brass neck to call The Dark Below's slender addition 
to an already-slight form an expansion. To a Blizzard or 
an ArenaNet, an expansion is a generous content drop, a 
restructuring project and balancing act based on player 
actions and feedback that results in something bigger, 
broader and better than what came before. 

To Bungie, an expansion is three new missions, 
three additional multiplayer maps and two extra Strikes 
(though just one on Xbox), new weapons and gear, and 
yet another vendor with a reputation bar in need of 
filling. Destiny still only has three playable classes and 
four planets, apart from a new sci-fi bunker network set 
across the same battlegrounds you've crossed dozens of 
times before. Perhaps it's churlish to damn The Dark 
Below for building on the base game's established 
structure, and it takes a certain skill to make a well- 
worn space feel fresh by having you come at it from a 
different angle and fiddling a little with the spawns. But 
there's little expansive about three missions that are 
over in barely an hour, or a questline that can only be 
triggered and handed in at weekends and that doesn't 
last much longer. Even the better-off PS4 players will 
feel short-changed by their exclusive Strike, which pits 
them against a giant Hydra and constantly spawning 
mobs, reprising the structure of Venus's Nexus Strike. 

Of the three Crucible maps, one is big and has 
vehicles, one is tiny and shotgun-friendly, and the other 
is medium-sized. You can almost hear the sound of 
graphite on paper as Bungie quickly ticks three boxes 
before getting down to the real business of Destiny: its 
structure. Specifically, how it builds a network of 
economies around its slender framework to give its 
players the incentive to — and no alternative but to — 
repeatedly run the same Strikes, missions and bounties. 
Tot up all the different upgrade materials, currencies 
and rep bars and you realise that this three-month-old 
game now has more economies — over two dozen of 
them — than it does story missions. 


Not all these changes have arrived with The Dark 
Below. Indeed, so regular have Bungie's economy tweaks 
and additions been that it is impossible to consider that 
they have been based on real player feedback. These are 
surely built overwhelmingly on metrics, on Bungie 
analysing reams of data to see which materials players 
are struggling for and swimming in, and altering the 
game accordingly. It’s why upgrade materials no longer 
require lengthy planetside farming runs but are now 
available from vendors, and dished out from daily 
missions and bounties. It's why Glimmer, the once- 
abundant base currency, has become the game's most 
precious resource. And it's why Strange Coins, used to 
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buy exotic gear from Xur at weekends, have been made 
integral to The Dark Below’s most controversial change. 

Xur's new exotic shards will let you upgrade the 
game's most powerful gear in line with the raised level 
cap, but doing so resets its progress to a vanilla state. 
This strips you of all your perks, whether you had fully 
upgraded it or not, and consigns you to another half- 
dozen hours of XP grinding to get yourself back up to 
speed. Bungie announced the change an hour after we'd 
needlessly fully levelled our Titan's exotic chest piece, 
and rolled it out the next day. It totally misunderstands 
why players were sitting on piles of Strange Coins: not 
because there was nothing worth buying, but because 
Xur sold much the same selection week in, week out. 
Meanwhile, there's no way of upgrading existing 
legendaries; they're not quite obsolete, but when you're 
fighting level-32 mobs, they'll certainly feel like it. 

As in the base game, reaching the level cap means 
running a raid, Destiny's real endgame, in the hope of 
getting the most powerful armour from random loot 
drops at checkpoints. The Vault Of Glass's miserly RNG 
has been tweaked, and in our first run through Crota's 
End we secured two of the three pieces needed to get us 
to level 32 — something that took a couple of months of 
weekly VOG runs. However, raid gear now needs raid- 
specific upgrade materials, and while we were happy to 
run the core game's marvellous raid every week, 
impressions of Crota's End are less favourable. 

VOG was hectic, sure, even punishingly difficult, but 
it was always readable: you could see where enemies 
were coming from and going. In Crota's End, Bungie 
flings wave after wave of aggressive, fast-moving Hive 
with only one goal: ripping your party of six to shreds. 
There are some smart ideas here, with a sci-fi riff on 
the classic river-crossing puzzle, and a brave end-boss 
twist in which Bungie takes away the one thing it has let 
its players count on for a dozen-plus years. But a raid's 
great thrill is in learning a set of puzzle mechanics, 
devising a strategy and then executing it perfectly, 
which is a lot harder to do when you're shooting at a 
screen of screaming, onrushing God-knows-what. 

As before, the fantastic shooter at Destiny's core 
does much to dull the pain of the structure that 
surrounds it, but in 200 hours of play we've built up a 
bit of a tolerance, and The Dark Below doesn't do enough 
to top us off. Rather than expanding on what came 
before, too often it punishes the committed player, their 





weapons rendered obsolete, their best gear reset, their 
flair for teamwork hamstrung by aggressive mobs. 
Viable, if cheesy, strategies are patched out, while long- 
standing bugs have not even been acknowledged, let 
alone fixed. For Destiny to become the game its 
mechanics deserve, Bungie must stop looking only 

at what its players are doing, but also at what Н 
they are asking for, and respond accordingly. 








TOP The Sword Of Crota also 
appears on patrol missions; kill 
the Knight carrying it and you can 
wield it against a few spawning 
Hive mobs before it disappears. 
This was added to the game a 
week before The Dark Below, 
and felt pointless; now, an Eris 
Morn bounty gives it context. 
MAIN In vanilla Destiny, Thralls 
were a pace-breaking minor 
irritant, easily swatted away with 
a single melee strike. Here, they 
attack in greater number and hit 
harder. The exploding Cursed 
variant has spent the past few 
months learning how to sprint. 
RIGHT Given the Sword Of Crota's 
limited role in the base game — 
where її appears in just one 
mission — it's пісе to see more of 
it here. This mission may not break 
from The Dark Below’s rushing- 
mob template, but it mixes it up a 
little with these poisonous pools 





ABOVE If you think this screenshot of the new Strike, The Dying Mind, looks 
familiar, congratulations. E273's Destiny review features a strikingly similar 
shot of the Nexus battle, on which Bungie has leant a little too heavily here 
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The Talos Principle 


K, it's bad. Fire-and-brimstone bad. Someone's 

been climbing the tower put off limits by 

Elohim, the almighty megaphone in the sky 
who claims to be the supreme creator of this puzzling 
world. Cheekily chancing your arm will only get you so 
far before general warnings and enticements become 
specific. The commandment is clear, but the result is 
inevitable — the truth is just too enticing to ignore. 

This, then, is testament to the power of The Talos 

Principle’s writing. There's a god in heaven above, a 
tempter slithering in the gardens below, and a free- 
willed individual caught in the middle. Everyone knows 
how this plays out, and yet slowly, philosophical blog 
by diary scrap by rhetorical exchange, the draw of 
discovering what Elohim doesn't want you to know 
becomes all-consuming. Yes, there are flashes when the 
multiple-choice responses are constricting, the delivery 
is overly arch and the pondering gets ponderous, but it's 
hard to understate the craft in weaving a mystery that 
makes original sin tempting all over again. This is just 
the surface layer to a more human, more hopeful tale, 
but let it suffice to say that you won't escape this 
15-hour firstperson puzzler without mulling about 
something broader than the tests in its many chambers. 


A Tetris piece waits at the end of every chamber, each colour used to 
unlock different parts of the game. Green gets you into worlds two and 
three, yellow releases new toys and red is required to breach Elohim's spire 
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Talos blends chunky industrial 
design with ancient architecture 
and luridly technological top 
notes, but lacks the character of 
Aperture Science's iPod panels 
and rundown crawl spaces. The 
Greco-Roman and Egyptian 
areas feel like visiting Paris in 
Vegas, a somehow soulless 
recreation of familiar edifices, 
while the Medieval land is a 
hodgepodge of just about every 
English Heritage fortress. No 
amount of sly glitching to tie it 
all into the plot can atone for a 
lack of coherent art direction. 


Even if you give the optional parts of the yearningly 
ontological storyline a miss, the puzzles are a strong 
enough backbone to support the runtime, an elegant 
succession of arrangements that bend your mind and 
progress your understanding of a clutch of simple 
tools so that you can pick ever more spatially complex 
locks. You'll redirect two colours of laser beam around 
apparently impossible corners with connectors to avoid 
one beam cutting the other. You’ll disrupt doors and 
patrolling mines with jammers. You'll toy with cubes 
and fans to create floating platforms, or speedways to 
catch a timed window. Croteam offers one hint on entry, 
a little cryptic pun that’s just enough to get going, but a 
freeform structure allows you to skip any test in the 
three main worlds and return to it later. A few short 
hops of logic and faith are required, but Talos’s lack of 
handholding is ambitious and appreciated — it’s hugely 
satisfying to figure these rooms out on your own. 

Then there are the stars required to unlock secrets, 
requiring inversions of thinking that treat the entire 
world as a puzzle chamber, adding a mind-boggling 
endgame on top of the hunt for tetrominoes. Not every 
layer of Talos finds its mark, but the discourse created 
by navigating them is a brain-taxing process to match 
the genre’s greats, one that frees you to poke at its load- 
bearing members and damn the consequences. EH 
Transgression has rarely felt so good. 
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Akiba's Trip: Undead And Undressed 





ominally a satire of otaku culture, Akiba’s Trip is 

more like a celebration tempered by a warning of 

the dangers of immersing yourself too fully. In 
the busy Tokyo district of Akihabara, a few patrons have 
become consumed by materialism, and these obsessive 
shut-ins (clumsily named Synthisters) prey on the 
vitality of their more sociable peers. “They steal life 
energy from people,” says one character, “effectively 
killing all enthusiasm and zeal.” In light of recent online 
activity, it’s a particularly timely observation, such that 
you could be forgiven for breaking into a wry smile. 

It opens with our protagonist having succumbed to 

a shady organisation’s irresistible offer on some rare 
figurines, whereupon you’re rescued and recruited by a 
friendly bunch determined to rid Akihabara of these 
parasitic irritants. To denude is to destroy: deliver 
enough damage and you can strip away their clothing, 
causing them to disintegrate in the sunlight as per 
vampiric tradition. If it sounds sleazy, there’s a laudable 
equality in its shows of flesh, and it’s not so much for 
titillative as comedic effect. The rudimentary art style 
means there isn’t much to see anyway, but there’s no 
leering nor any puerile sniggering. Acquire displays an 
uncommonly mature attitude towards nudity. 


You can ask your partner to help out in attacking an enemy to weaken 
their clothes, or to dodge and keep you healed instead. In the latter mode, 
they'll act as a defensive barrier when you need to straighten yourself out 
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PITTER PATTER 
After a while, Acquire seems 


less concerned with its storyline 


than the dynamics of your 
group, which is to the game's 
advantage. The writing is at its 
best when it comes to online 
interactions, adding flavour to 
already strong characterisation. 
In-game social network Pitter is 
a joy to leaf through, though 
the abrasive nature of certain 
posters is taken a step too far, 
with a transphobic slur striking 
a sour note, even if you could 
make the depressing case that 
it only adds to the authenticity. 


A 
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now?! 


Equipped with a smartphone that can access social 
networks, emails and a map from which you can fast- 
travel, you'll find yourself distracted regularly by 
sharply scripted interruptions. If the game doesn't 
capture the hubbub of its setting as well as Yakuza, it's 
recognisably Akihabara — though Super Potato, like 
other stores, is disappointingly a flat background to a 
list of wares. The district is split into several fragments, 
but loading transitions are minimal, and side missions 
are brief enough that you'll accomplish much in little 
time. Its outlook is generally good-natured, too, and 
while dialogue options allow you to play as a sexist 
jerk, most characters will think less of you as a result. 

It’s a shame, then, that it collapses entirely when it 
comes to combat. You’re encouraged to damage multiple 
items of clothing on enemies’ heads, torsos and legs 
before removing them in a series of flourishes, yet with 
no sense of physical connection, plus the lottery that is 
targeting individual enemies and blows inexplicably 
failing to land, fights devolve into button-mashing. 

At least the laughable ease of recovery compensates 

for a camera that struggles in narrow streets, though 
without warning you’ll find apparent onlookers diving 
into the fray, leading to brawls that can last upwards of 
20 minutes. At which point, your mind will wander, 
and you'll ponder whether so much exposed skin E 
has ever resulted in anything so thuddingly dull. 
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stensibly, The Elder 
Scrolls V: Skyrim 
was about the type 
of tale that’s been 
told thousands of 
times before, a 
story of a hero by 
birthright bound by 
fate on a journey from lowly origins to 
world's saviour. Players became the 
Dovahkiin, last of the Dragonborn, the final 


remnant of a people with the blood and soul 
of a dragon but mortal bodies, and prophecy 
had it that they would save all Tamriel by 
defeating Alduin, Nordic god of destruction. 

While a suitably lofty premise for any 
RPG, it has nothing to do with why Skyrim 
continues to hover in the top 20 of the 
Steam charts a little over three years after 
its release. No, Skyrim endures precisely 


— FF because its central quest and character are 


 — š: fading away while its detailed 


—F s Wold creates a framework for roleplay. 




























Richly layered with tiny tales, almost 
everything in Skyrim feels like it has a story, 
or hides a secret: the roaring fire of a giant's 
camp, the stone tower of a bandit hideout 
beckoning you to uncover more. Many 
studios fill their worlds to bursting with 
collectibles hoping to make them live; 
Bethesda instead filled Skyrim with culture 
and quests. The weight of the game's 
history, lore and activity is so overwhelming 
that the player can only make sense of it 
through selection. And as such roleplay — 
not necessarily in the sense of character 
sheets, though Skyrim's blank-slate hero 
never rejects your backstories — feels 
natural a refreshing change to RPGs that 
cram moral choice down your throat. 

That's why players have spent hundreds 
of hours playing Skyrim without even 
touching the main quest, avoiding the drab 
prophecy entirely and instead getting lost in 
the world. And what a world it is. Situated 
to the north of Cyrodil, Skyrim is a harsh, 
chilly land full of harsh, chilly people. It's 
vast — almost unbelievably so when you 
first load the game, sharp mountain peaks 
piercing the horizon in every direction. But 
by dotting cities throughout the land, which 
serve as mini hubs to break up the region 





and let you focus on the surrounding areas, 
Bethesda makes it less impenetrable. 






















Each of these cities has its own instantly MI 
recognisable atmosphere. Jarl Elisif sits in 
the Blue Palace, a collection of imposing 
square towers and stone domes, all tinged 
with azure. Arriving at Solitude from the 
marshes in the south, you'll see it perched 
high above you on a pillar of rock, attached 
to the mainland by a sweeping arc of black, 
the sea sparkling through the chasm 
beneath. It's as if an ancient giant has taken 
a crude carving knife to the landscape. 

These places bustle, too. NPCs will stop 
in the streets to gossip about the latest 
misstep the local governor (Jarl) has made in 
court, or how extortionate the local tailor's 
prices are. But crucially, you can be more 
han just a passive spectator of these 
snippets of life. Take Talen-Jei, who helps 
end the Bee And Barb in Riften. After 
elling players about the *vermin" plaguing 


he city, the Thieves’ Guild, he admits his aasasa———— 


desire to marry the inn's owner, Kera ar 


and his lack of money for an engagement 
ring. To get one made, he wants three 
flawless amethysts. Buy them and you'll 
make a loss on the deal. The payoff isn't a 
potion or coin, but the simple pleasure of 
imagining a better life for the couple. 

Skyrim dumps an avalanche of similar 
quests on you when you enter its cities” 
streets. NPCs clamour for your attention, 
and the sheer volume of requests means you 
have to pick and choose who to appease. It 
could have come off as shallow, with quests 
often mechanically nothing more means to 
an end — the end being a weighty coin purse 
swinging on your belt to unload for shinier 
equipment. But Bethesda offers other 
motivations to help some and give others 
he cold shoulder: a particularly unusua 
character, say, an involving backstory, or a 
strange task. Taarie — one of the owners o 
he Radiant Raiment in Solitude — tasks 
you with modelling some garments for the 
Elisif The Fair, the city's Jarl and widow o 
High King Torygg. So you, the world's hero, 
end up prancing around in front of court in = 
а sparkly outfit, asking one of the mos 
powerful women in Skyrim if she likes wha: 
you're wearing. It’s bizarre, but brilliant. 

In making these choices, you start to 
build your character, decisions snowballing 
until you begin to have sense of what your 
Dovahkiin would do in each situation. Sure, 
some players” 






















































takes on the hero are > 
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Skyrim's dragon battles 
were marketed as standout 


moments, but little moments 


у 
stay with you much more 


















bipolar, flipping from helping hand to 
dragon-shouting a hall to pieces as the fancy 
takes them, but many become invested in 
the tale their actions weave across this cruel 
land. Best of all, the game doesn't make a 
show of it either way — there's nothing, 
other than your completed list of quests, to 
indicate what kind of personality your 
character has. It's you, in the moment, 
making decisions about what to do next. 
Where so many games opt for binary 
morality decisions and love to shoehorn 
your decisions into a particular archetype, 
a Skyrim's soft approach felt like a revelation. 

кай Not that it is uniformly hands-off. The 
опе scripted choice the game tries its best 
to impose upon you — although it too can 
be entirely avoided — is picking a side in the 
civil war between the native Nords — 
represented by an independence-hungry 





























AS YOU PROGRESS, 


group of rebels called the Stormcloaks — 
and the Imperial Empire. You get thrown 
into the conflict from the start, and are 
obviously pushed towards the Nords at first. 

The game's opening sets up the conflict 
in the starkest of terms, featuring a cart ride 
for a group of prisoners, of which Dovahkiin 
is one. In the group is also Ulfric 
Stormcloak, leader of the rebellion, due to 
be executed for killing High King Torygg. 
The other prisoners speak highly of Ulfric’s 
bravery, and even the watching Imperial 
general, Tullius, acknowledges that some 
call Ulfric a “hero”. The Imperials’ iron grip 
over Skyrim is clear to see. You get ushered 
to the block despite not appearing on the 
execution list, a grave injustice. That feeling 
is amplified when one prisoner — a mere 
horse thief, no less — flees in terror, only to 
be felled by the waiting archers. 





TOP Each city feels alive, and 
even stepping into a sleepy 
tavern can soon turn ugly. 
ABOVE Oil spills and fire 
magic: Bethesda's take on 
convenient explosive barrels 





SEEDS OF DOUBT 
ARE GRADUALLY SOWN, 
THE DANGERS OF NORDIC NATIONALISM 









Elsewhere, all the surface details drive 
you towards the rebels. Speaking to Nords, 
you discover that they have no religious 
freedom: worshipping their god, Talos, has ES 
been forbidden, with shrines removed rom n 
temples and disobedience strictly punished, ƏƏé — l ——ə > — à y əƏb—— 
The Stormcloaks seem convincing in their 
simple argument: they want independence, 
the chance to govern themselves free from 
the Empire’s militaristic rule. 





HINTING AT 


But as you progress, seeds of doubt are 
gradually sown, hinting at the dangers of 
Nordic nationalism and bringing some 
shades of nuance to a world of black hearts 
and white snow. You might spot a Dunmer 
braving the cold to walk to Solitude, 
determined to join the Imperials, who will 
tell you that his kind are badly treated by 
the Stormcloaks and their supporters. A 
visit to Windhelm — where Ulfric was the 
former Jarl — reveals Dunmer living in a 
ghetto known as the Grey Quarter, cast out 
and chastised by the rest of the city. 

If you leaf through The Bear Of 
Markarth, a book sprinkled throughout 
Skyrim, you’ll learn how Ulfric slaughtered 
and tortured the Reachmen, who lived in the 
west of Skyrim for generations before the 
civil war. It’s a revelation that’s especially 
jarring considering the Stormcloaks claim 
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ALL MOD 
CONS 


Skyrim's modding 
community is highly 
dedicated, with an 
ever-growing host of 
addons to expand and 
refine the game still 
further. These range 
from simple tweaks — 
such as Even Better 
Quest Descriptions, a 
mod that removes 

the need for quest 
markers by adding 
more detail to your 
journal — to new 
in-game areas, such as 
the home of the Jkajiit 
in mod Moonpath To 
Elsweyr. Bethesda has 
been supportive of the 
movement, releasing 
the Creation Kit seen 
in The Elder Scrolls IV: 
Oblivion for modders, 
whose work is also 
featured on Steam 
through its Workshop. 
The wealth of mods 
means PC gamers 

can customise their 
game to further 

their playstyle too. 
Roleplaying an archer? 
Download Arrows And 
Bolt Tweaks, which 
makes the way ranged 
weapons handle 

much more realistic. 














that their land should belong to the natives. 
Speaking to the people of Markath — itself 
in the Reach and the centre of the conflict — 
will reveal a land torn apart by the violence, 
all instigated by the man that you heard was 
a hero in the game's opening. 


It all feeds an internal struggle for the 
engaged player, experiencing the twists as 
their character does. But it's only one of 
a hundred similar struggles interleaved 
throughout a Skyrim playthrough, most of 
which occur outside of cities. Do you kill an 
innocent traveller to grab her valuable loot, 
or leave her alone? Do you challenge an old 
Orc begging for an honourable death? Do 
you risk danger to free a naked prisoner 
from guards marching him to his death? 

The choices are constant. Making these 
decisions, you grow over the course of your 





Combat is flexible thanks to 
Skyrim's skill tree, allowing 
you to combine styles to 
make each character distinct. 
Several mods can accentuate 
those differences, too 














journey, finding things that interest you, 


shedding quests that don’t, forging a—— 


identity somewhere in this huge world. Ганн 


you want, you can even eschew quests 
entirely, trekking round Skyrim with a bow 
and arrow, hunting for wolves and deer and 
selling their pelts to subsist. 

The room for such deep character-based 
roleplaying is mostly thanks to Betheda’s 
world-building, but it’s complemented by 
an excellent levelling system. While it was 
possible in previous Elder Scrolls to take any 
race and mould them as you please, it took a 
long time to get there. For Skyrim, Bethesda 
abolished the class-based system, and 
allows you to spend perk points on specific 
skills, ignoring the stereotypes the races had 
previously become glued to. Yes, Orcs are 
usually big, brutal fighters with big, brutal 
weapons, but there’s no reason why there 
shouldn’t be a few who buck the trend and 
go on to become silent assassins. 

Combine the freedom these mechanics 
offer with its incredibly detailed, quest- 
packed world and Skyrim really does allow 
you to live your own life, and live with the 
consequences, something others claim but 
few deliver. So despite the fact that much 
here is hardly revolutionary — the combat 
hack and slash, the stealth rudimentary, the 
dialogue choice limited — as a vessel for 
your imagination, it is revered. Perhaps 
hat’s why players continue to shed the 
bonds of prophecy and lose themselves in 
his unforgiving land while many of its 
contemporaries have passed into oblivion. E 
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Postcards From The Clipping Plane 


Conveniently ignoring the serious side of videogame development 


circles that you can learn a lot about the 
game you're making by watching it 
being played for the first time. Across the 
land, busloads of eager youths are ferried into 
studios to playtest and to focus group (yes, it's 


T here's long been a theory in development 


a verb) games as soon as they are playable. 
It's an interesting facet of product creation for 
several reasons, not least of which is that these 
people are often the only new faces some of 
the coders have seen in months. 

The very first thing that occurs is that these 
focus-testing people are usually overjoyed to 
be there. These youths are not only delighted 
to be inside the modern equivalent of Willy 
Wonka's factory, but they're aware that, as 
Golden Ticket holders, they're the elite. 
Hundreds of others are gathered at the gates, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of animation 
through a window, or straining to hear the 
eerie sound of a railgun effect being refined. 

Our lucky few are therefore awestruck. 
They file past a brightly lit cabinet in the 
reception area, purpose built for holding 
awards. Some pause, perhaps visualising the 
awards which might even one day grace its 
glass shelves, before the influx of civilians is 
escorted to a meeting room where they drink 
the mediocre coffee their coding heroes drink. 
This is often served in mugs inexplicably 
bearing the logos of other game companies. 
What an industry — the cross-flow of ideas, the 
very notion that the developers flit between 
companies, taking their favourite drinking 
vessels with them. And the very meeting room 
the outsiders are in is amazing. A giant TV 
hangs on the wall. There’s a weird telephone 
thing on the table into which many can proffer 
excuses to an angry exec in the US all at the 
same time. This room has seen so much: so 
many ideas ignored, so many awkward pay 
reviews, so many people being let go. 

And now our gang of newbies all have to 
sign non-disclosure agreements. Serious stuff. 
They can't wait to tell their friends about this 
later. It'll make the detailed descriptions of the 
game so much more interesting. 
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Now our gang of newbies all 
have to sign non-disclosure 
agreements. They can't wait to 
tell their friends about this later 
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Finally, with everything signed, our gang is 
given the chance to visit the toilet. Even this 
mundane event is something special. They 
wonder and laugh at the taped-up A4 notices 
on the door, reprimanding the dev team for 
treating the loos like a pigsty. These notices 
are surely ironic. The people who work here 
are capable of amazing works of cutting-edge 
creative genius. Surely they're capable of 
leaving the bog in the same condition as they 
found it? Ha ha, the very idea that they'd be 
unable to... Oh Lord, look at this. The stalls 
are worse than Glastonbury. There's no way 
this isn't a clever, ironic statement too. 
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To business. The first thing that happens is 
that our gang love what they're seeing. It’s 
natural — they've been invited here, they've 
had the coffee, and it's human nature to be 
kind in return, despite the utter nonsense they 
might be witnessing. So, from the placeholder 
splash to the first placeholder text, they love it. 

Then the true mettle of this incisive crowd 
asserts itself. Criticisms are made. Valid, 
priceless opinions, which are crucial because 
these people are getting their first look at 
something, and that only happens once. Per 
person, obviously. Other people are available. 

^| can't get him to move over there. Some 
numbers have appeared with xs and ys next to 
them. How do | cheat?" And a favourite: "That 
door's stuck closed. | can't open it no matter 
how hard | press the button." 

All the feedback must be listened to 
politely. There are no wrong opinions. This is 
what we've been told. The trouble is, this adds 
impetus to the eager players. They continue as 
a stoic NPC appears. The focus people say, 
“Why can't he be a girl? You could make her 
more stealthy, and she'd need a bow and 
arrow." Not a bad suggestion, this. Except 
that the NPC in question is Hans Langsdorff, 
captain of the German pocket battleship Graf 
Spee, and the game is a taut, historically 
accurate sim of the Battle Of The River Plate. 

And as the day wears on and the focus 
gang gradually get ignored, the realisation 
slowly dawns on their once-excited faces. 
Unfinished games crash. There's no music, 
debug and refresh-rate stats litter the screen. 
Worst of all, they can't win. In short, the game 
isn't finished and playing it isn't much fun yet. 

Off they go, carrying a T-shirt emblazoned 
with the logo of another game, wondering 
how to spin their day into something worth 
telling their mates about. Only one thing can 
lift their disappointment: they're promised a 
credit. Not in the manual — at the end of 11 
minutes of credits viewable by those who beat 
the final game. This makes them very happy. 





James Leach is a BAFTA Award-winning freelance writer 
whose work features in games and on television and radio 
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